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THE WEEK. has been made with the business of the Committee, 





THe Chitral Papers which have 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS been published this week make it 
AT HOME. clear that Lord George Hamilton 

has allowed himself to be captured 

by the Indian Jingo party. Sir Henry Fowler—at 
whom the St. James's Gazette thinks it decent to sneer 
as “a Wolverhampton solicitor "—not only had the 
courage to overrule that mischievous party, but to 
impose upon the Indian Government the opinions 
which were shared with him by all the most eminent 
Indian and military experts ia this country, with one 
solitary exception. It is a lamentable thing that the 
wise policy of the late Government, and of the 
most authoritative experts on the frontier question, 
has now been reversed in order to gratify men 
who would rather see the Indian exchequer bank- 
rupt and the mountain passes of Chitral pro- 





vided with roads for the admission of an invading 
army than lose a chance of carrying out their in- 
sensate Jingo policy. It will be necessary to watch 
the present Indian Administration carefully if we 
are not to witness a renewal of the disasters and 
the infamies that marked our dealings with the 
frontier question in the days of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Lytton. The debate next week on the 
question of Chitral will be awaited with deep 
interest and some anxiety. 


WE do not think it necessary at present to discuss 
the question further, because of the obvious lack 
of full information in the papers just issued. But we 
trust that the appeal which has been made for the 
report of Sir Donald Stewart on the question of 
evacuation or retention will be heard by the Govern- 
ment, and that we may have this important paper 
presented to the House without delay. When we 
have that, and when Sir Henry Fowler has had the 
opportunity of placing before the country the case 
for the policy of the late Government, the public 
will be in a position to pronounce between the late 
and the present Ministries. It seems to us that, so 
far, by far the most serious result of the General 
Election is this abandonment of the wise and sober 
policy of the best school of Indian administrators in 
favour of the showy and dangerous schemes of mere 
soldiers like Lord Roberts. 





THe House of Commons has been occupied dur- 
ing the week with the business of Supply. Despite 
the determination of certain Irish and Radical 
members to discuss the various votes, good progress 





and there is every reason to believe that the proroga- 
tion of Parliament will in consequence take place 
early next week. It cannot be said that in the 
discursive talk in Committee of Supply any very 
important points have been raised. But some minor 
matters connected with the Estimates have received 
attention, and the House has escaped the reproach of 
having performed one of its most important functions 
in a purely perfunctory manner. One of the most 
notabie features of Supply has been the manner in 
which Mr. Hanbury has done his work as Secretary 
of the Treasury. Mr. Hanbury was a persistent 
obstructive in the late Parliament, and in discussing 
the Estimates was pitiless not only in his criticisms 
but in the length of time he occupied in making 
them. It is now his business to defend the very 
estimates of which he was recently the bitter 
assailant. There has been something humorous in 
the spectacle of Mr. Hanbury thus advancing upon 
the stepping-stone of his dead self to “higher things,” 
that has tended to allay the acerbity of the struggle 
in Committee of Supply. It must in fairness be 
said that Mr. Hanbury has borne himself exceedingly 
well in what must have been a particularly embarrass- 
ing situation. 





THE most important Parliamentary event of the 
week was the announcement made by Lord Lans- 
downe on Monday with regard to the change—we 
might call it the revolution—that the Government 
propose to introduce into the control of the Army 
simultaneously with the retirement of the Duke of 
Cambridge. We have dealt fully with Lord Lans- 
downe’s statement on another page. Here it is only 
necessary to say that the new system is based upon 
the recommendations of the Hartington Commission 
except on one or two points, on which it follows the 
scheme suggested by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, and now adopted by Lord Lansdowne. The 
Commander-in-Chief will hold office for a period of 
five years. He will have wide powers and great 
authority ; but he will have nothing like the cen- 
tralised control hitherto exercised by the Duke of 
Cambridge. His position, indeed, will be more 
closely analogous to that of the First Sea Lord in the 
Board of Admiralty, as now constituted, than to 
that of the Commander-in-Chief under the old 
régime. Associated with him will be four high 
officials at the head of as many different departments 
of Army control, and these five will form a consulta- 
tive Board for the purpose of advising the Secre- 
tary for War, whose responsibility to Parliament 
will now become direct and real. In short, the new 
system of administration for the Army will be, toa 
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large extent, a copy of the system in vogue at the 
Admiralty. 





A Goop deal of unfavourable comment has been 
excited by the fact that Lord Lansdowne made his 
very important statement on the subject of the 
changes in the Army in the House of Lords ; that he 
made it without notice of any kind; and that no 
intimation was made simultaneously in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Balfour affected to pooh-pooh the com- 
plaint made by Sir William Harcourt on this subject 
on Tuesday. But, as a matter of fact, it is clear that 
a very serious blunder was committed by Lord Lans- 
downe. Even he cannot pretend to think that the 
announcement of the policy of the Government on 
so important a matter was fitly made to an audience 
consisting of eight Tory peers. No doubt it was by 
some blunder on his part that no public notice of his 
intention to make this statement was given, and 
that in consequence there was not a single Oppo- 
sition peer present to hear it. This particular 
blunder may be pardoned as a mere piece of care- 
lessness on the part of the Secretary for War. But 
there was something more than carelessness in the 
other mistake he made—that of not instructing the 
representative of the War Office in the House of 
Commons to make a similar statement to that 
Chamber at the time when he himself was speaking 
in the House of Lords. The House of Commons has 
every reason to resent the cavalier treatment thus 
dealt out to it; and Sir William Harcourt had the 
sympathy of members of both parties in the vigorous 
protest he made on Tuesday evening. 





THE reply of Lord George Hamilton, Secretary 
of State for India, to the question put to him on 
Monday by Mr. Philip Stanhope regarding the Indian 
Cotton Duties, may well give pause to the rejoicings 
of the Lancashire electors over the result of the 
General Election. Lord George Hamilton distin- 
guished himself by the earnestness of his attack 
upon the Cotton Duties in the memorable debate 
last March, when the fate of the Indian Empire 
hung in the balance in the House of Commons. 
Since that time Lord George has been appointed to 
succeed Sir Henry Fowler as the Minister responsible 
for the government of India. It is not surprising, 
in these circumstances, that the ignorant Lancashire 
voters believed that they had only to secure the 
return of a Tory majority to the new House of 
Commons in order to bring about the abolition of 
the obnoxious Cotton Duties. The reply of Lord 
George Hamilton to Mr. Philip Stanhope is, however, 
distinctly suggestive of the fact that a great dis- 
appointment is in store for the Lancashire people. It 
is true that as yet Lord George has been careful not 
to commit himself to any change of front. He still 
abides by every word of his speech in March, he 
declares, although he must now know that some of 
the statements he made in that speech were absurdly 
wide of the truth. But, whilst he abides by his 
speech, he cannot say anything about the Cotton 
Duties until he has consulted the Government of 
India afresh. Now, the views of the Government of 
India on the subject are known to everybody ; and 
this pretence of consulting them afresh on a matter 
on which they have already repeatedly expressed 
their opinions can only mean that the English 
Government do not see their way to fulfilling the 
hopes of the Lancashire electors. They were per- 
fectly willing to profit by those hopes during the 
General Election ; but now that they are themselves in 
power, they do not see their way to carrying out the 
policy which the House of Commons so emphatically 
condemned last March, but which Lord George 
Hamilton supported so ardently. 





Mr. Curzon's reply to the question put to him 
with regard to the execution of Mr. Stokes, the 
English trader in the Congo territory, by Major 





Lothaire, an agent of the Congo State, was not very 
satisfactory ; but it proves, at least, that the Foreign 
Office is alive to the importance of this question. 
Mr. Stokes, who had once been a missionary, but had 
latterly been engaged in trade, is said to have been 
found by Major Lothaire in the company of the 
notorious slave-dealer Kibongé. It is further alleged 
that he had been guilty of selling arms to that mis- 
creant and to other natives. In these circumstances 
Major Lothaire tried him by a sort of drum-head 
court-martial, and promptly hanged him. Further- 
more, it is said that the summary mode of trial 
adopted by Major Lothaire was strongly disapproved 
by the other officers who accompanied him. This 
is a bare outline of the story, so far as we know 
it as yet. It is quite clear that there is here 
a case for urgent inquiry. It may be that 
Stokes deserved his sentence, though those who 
knew him protest strongly against the notion. 
But in any case it is clear that he ought not to 
have been punished without a proper and formal 
trial. There ought to be no outburst of passion 
in connection with the lamentable incident, for it 
is clear that even if all that is alleged by the 
friends of the dead man be true, only one person 
is to blame, and it will be an easy matter to punish 
him for any wrong that he may have done. But 
if there is no need for passion there is manifestly 
great need for a strict inquiry into the whole affair, 
and this it is clearly the duty of the English 
Government to undertake without delay. 





Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT, an Irish Conservative 
member who is honourably distinguished both by 
his freedom from partisan bitterness and by his real 
zeal for the material welfare of his fellow-country- 
men of all classes, has issued an appeal to the Irish 
politicians of which the least that can be said is that 
it deserves their sympathetic attention. In substance 
Mr. Plunkett's letter is an appeal for “a truce of 
God” between the contending parties in Ireland— 
Unionists and Home Rulers—in order that all may 
for a season unite in devoting themselves to the 
material and social advancement of their country. 
He suggests that a Committee should be formed 
before the recess on which Nationalists, Redmondites, 
and Unionists should all be represented, and that 
this Committee should, in the first instance, deal 
with two pressing measures—the establishment of a 
Board of Agriculture for Ireland, and a Technical 
Education Bill. It is, of course, for Irish politicians 
to say whether they can fall in with this proposal. 
It seems to us to be honest as well as pacific in 
character, and even if no practical result followed 
from it we cannot conceive that its acceptance could 
possibly harm anybody. Indeed, nothing but good 
can result from any measure which brings the 
opposing parties in Ireland into friendly relations 
on questions that lie outside the “ burning” region 
of politics. 





THE agitation for further subsidies for Voluntary 
Schools which the Times has been promoting, and 
to which Sir John Gorst, although obviously sym- 
pathetic, has as yet hesitated to commit himself, 
requires to be carefully watched by all who do not 
wish to see the education of the people entirely in 
the hands of clergymen and priests. The broad 
facts to be remembered are that the State already 
pays by far the greater part of the expenses of 
these schools ; that even with these large sub-idies 
Voluntary Schools are unable to compete with the 
Board Schools; and that the advocates of the 
Voluntary system are now urging the State to hand 
them over still more public money, without sub- 
mitting to any more public supervision. In any 
country which hesitates, as we in Eogland have 
hesitated, to lay down the rule that the State shall 
teach the elements of knowledge, but that all religious 
doctrine shall be taught at home, difficulties of this 
kind must arise. But there are two points which no 
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difficulties can obscure. First, if sectariau schools 
are to be supported, they ought to be supported, at 
any rate to a considerable extent, by the sects who 
desire to maintain them. Secondly, if they are to be 
paid for by the public, it must only be on the condi- 
tion of public control. 


No Liberal will grudge Mr. Finlay his appoint- 
ment as Solicitor-General for England. As a leader 
of the Common Law Bar, he stands, since Sir Charles 
Russell left it, second to none. As a sound and 
learned lawyer, his reputation is superior to that of 
any other possible claimant on the Ministerial side. 
Asa politician, Mr. Finlay brings to his Parliamentary 
duties a dignity which is not within the reach of Sir 
Edward Clarke and an acumen which does not 
always distinguish the amiable intentions of the 
Attorney-General. We cannot but feel satisfaction 
at the failure of the unfortunate attempt made by 
Sir Edward Clarke to break down the tradition 
established by the last Government, in order to 
increase the enormous incomes already paid to the 
Law Officers in England. And that satisfaction is 
increased by the fact that a somewhat disagreeable 
incident has ended in placing in the office of Solicitor- 
General a lawyer so well qualified as Mr. Finlay to 
fill and to adorn the post. 


THE annual meeting of the Rural Labourers’ 
League on Tuesday last, though unable to resist 
congratulating itself on the accession of the Govern- 
ment of all the virtues, had more solid grounds for 
self-congratulation in the encouraging nature of its 
report. We do not feel sure that a body composed, 
for the most part, of Conservative squires will— 
even though presided over by Mr. Jesse Collings— 
succeed in solving the difficult problem of keeping 
the labourer upon the land. But anything that sucb 
an association can do to break down the prejudice of 
landowners, and to facilitate the transfer of property, 
is of value so far as it goes. The League claims that 
during the year it has assisted nearly 1,000 persons 
to obtain possession or promises of allotments. It has 
as yet had little success in obtaining small ioidings 
for its clients—that is, in transforming the labourer 
into a small farmer or peasant proprietor. But in 
the action of one or two County Councils who have, 
at its instance, bought land to re-sell in small hold- 
ings, it finds ground for hoping that in that direction 
also its suggestions may bear fruit. If it can make 
the land-laws clearer to the public; if it can not 
only act as intermediary between the labourers on 
the one side and the large owners and occupiers of 
land on the other, but also “ tell the labourers of 
this country” not, as Lord Lansdowne said, “ what 
they have got,” but what they have not got “and 
how they are to get it,” the Rural Labourers’ League 
will deserve to be counted among the educating 
forces of English social life. 


We hear that there is serious 
anxiety on the part of those in- 
terested in our great trade with 
China at the present moment regarding the state of 
affairs in that country. The weakness of the central 
Government at Pekin is becoming more plainly ap- 
parent every day. The inability of the authorities 
to cope with the spirit of fanaticism which was 
responsible for the recent outrages is evident; 
whilst the pressure which foreign Powers are bring- 
ing to bear upon the Government makes an absolute 
collapse by no means impossible. Apart from this 
grave state of things is the fact that Russia, 
having obtained a lien upon the Customs as se- 
curity for her loan, is supposed to be making 
an attempt to get the control of the Customs 
themselves. In other words, she is anxious to remove 


ABROAD. 


Sir Robert Hart, and to replace him by a Russian 
If this scheme were to be carried into 


official. 





effect, it would be nothing less than a disaster for 
Great Britain. Sir Robert Hart is not only the best 
friend China has ever had; he is at the same time 
a man who knows how to combine loyalty to his 
employers with a due regard to the interests of his 
fellow-countrymen. We are not surprised that the 
members of the China Association are stirring in 
this matter, and that every effort is being made to 
induce the Foreign Office to take steps to prevent so 
serious an event as Sir Robert Hart's removal from 
his present post. 

THE interest of foreign affairs during the week 
has centred in an unusually large crop of colonial 
incidents and frontier disputes. The Mekong, the 
Niger, and the Upper Congo are areas of disturb- 
ance (the Waller claim and the affair of the Castine 
do not call for further notice), and raise points of 
more living consequence than the yearly discus- 
sion as to Alsace-Lorraine, or the perennial set 
of Balkan problems. In two directions we are 
involved with France. Some French Liberals have 
just been professing to prefer a British Govern- 
ment which is frankly hostile in Egypt to one 
which, with honest regret, avowed its helplessness in 
a changed situation. Without taking this whim 
too seriously, we may indulge the hope that it 
may be found possible on both sides to treat other 
pending questions in this moment of general peace 
iravkly and upon their merits. May we revive our 
suggestion of a Convention of the Powers concerned ? 
Nothing can be worse than to leave questions of this 
delicacy to the rough arbitrament of the newspaper 
press and the company meeting. 


THE grave protest of the Débats against our occu- 
pation of a small place in the Kiang Kheng district of 
the Laos country may mean no more than a desire 
te go back upon the never-popular Buffer State 
scheme, the principle of which was embodied in 
the Protocel of November 25, 1893. However that 
may be, the status quo on the Upper Mekong has 
been violated at least twice in the last twelve 
months by the French authorities. A decided asser- 
tion of British rights had at last become necessary, 
and Mongsin was occupied in May last. Ultimately 
this little strip of land may perhaps be ceded, after 
friendly negotiation. But if, and while, the Protocol 
applies, it must apply equally to both sides. 


Tue Niger question has been revived in a some- 
what acate form by the reassertion of French 
claims at the French Central Africa Company's 
meeting on Friday last week, and by reports of the 
doings of a French expedition under one Lieutenant 
Band. This enterprising person, starting from 
Kotonu, in Dahomey, and passing through the west 
of the Niger territory, has arrived at Grand Bassam, 
having covered 2,500 miles in nine and a half monthe, 
En route he has amused himself and his compatriots 
by making treaties with native chiefs who have 
already entertained British agents. It is trium- 
phantly claimed that his mission, completing those of 
MM. Decceur, Ballot, and Alby, joins the Hinter- 
junds of Dahomey and the Ivory Coast. Lieutenant 
Mizon's plaints and charges hardly count now, 
though his abandonment of the claim of the 
scientist is worth noting. But this continued 
cognetting with native rulers bound to us by 
treaty cannot be much longer tolerated. It is really 
high time the boundary questions left open in 
this region were finally settled. ‘The northern limit 
of the Niger Company's territory is fairly clear, 
French influence being recognised by the agreement 
of August 5, 1890, as extending “south of the 
Mediterranean possessions” (ic. from Algeria across 
the Soudan) “ up toa line from Say on the Niger to 
Barus on Lake Chad.” But this leaves unsettled 
Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Kast 
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British rights west of the Niger Company’s terri- 
tory, and, more important still, the destiny of 
the Chad States, the objective of so many French 
expeditions. The difficulty here is that the Say- 
Barua line would divide the powerful Mohammedan 
State of Wadai and its dependencies ; and the point, 
as Mr. Keltie has shown, may yet prove one of the 
most troublesome of African problems. 


THe disadvantages of government by chartered 
company are evident on both sides of this long series 
of disputes; but, considering the superior import- 
ance of British interests and the policy—pre-emin- 
ently one of interior development, and not one of 
mere coast trade—of the British Company, perhaps 
we suffer most. However, the French Government 
has behaved very coolly towards the nobodies and 
the simple adventurers who thrive on the annoyance 
of honest traders, and the present luli seems to offer 
as good an opportunity as is likely to occur for a 
friendly discussion of the matter. 


Six hundred miles to the south-east the Mah- 
dists are making trouble for the French establish- 
ments on the Upper Ubangi as well as for the 
advanced posts of the Congo Free State. We allude 
elsewhere to the outrage which gives England a 
direct and painful interest in the situation in this 
quarter. Here at least we are sure of active 
sympathy both from France and Germany. De- 
spite the reports of engagements in which Belgian 
officers have been killed, the presence of large armed 
forces in the service of the Congo State at this 
advanced point still requires explanation. <A corres- 
pondent of the Daily Chronicle gives a still more 
disquieting picture of cheap colonisation :— 

The Belgian, to whom colonising is a horrible penal servitude, 

and the Congo a fiery deathtrap, is invited to emigrate for three 
years at £80 per annum. Men who are sufficiently “ broke” to 
accept this type of banishment are not as a rule the flowers of 
competence or society. Those with indolence do nothing with 
grace and dignity. Those with energy seem to develop into the 
most callous of savages. An ex-sous-officier with a handful of 
soldiers at his heels up country will smoke his cigarette and 
commit atrocities which it makes one shiver to hear about. He 
shoots, and he thrashes, and he steals, with an entirely free 
hand ; and should the wretched native turn round and slay him 
in return, then more white men come with more soldiers and a 
machine gun, and set to work and exterminate. 
One remembers that on questions of this kind 
Mr. Stanley is not altogether the best judge. But 
whatever be the verdict upon the action of Major 
Lothaire, it is clearly necessary that a very sharp 
eye should henceforth be kept upon the officers of 
the Congo State. 


THe Armenian Question has made a most im- 
portant advance during the week. Whilst the 
Sultan has been sending out a ridiculous appeal to 
the other Great Powers to protect him from the 
“rudeness” of the English Government, and whilst 
Shakir Pasha has been hurried off to Armenia to 
avert further pressure on the part of Europe, 
England, France, and Russia have taken a most 
decided step. The Turkish Ambassadors in the 


three countries have been informed that the 
proposals first made to the Sultan have been 
abandoned in one important particular. The 


suggested Armenian Commission, as first planned, 
was to have consisted of three Mussulman and 
three non-Mussulman members. The three Powers 
now insist that it shall be composed of four 
subjects of the Sultan, who may be either Mahomedan 
or Christian, and of three representatives of the 
European Powers. This is a most important step in 
advance, and goes far to meet the objections that 
have been urged against the original scheme in these 
pages and elsewhere. It means that the government 
of the Armenians will be placed under the super- 
vision, if not under the actual control, of Europe. 
The Sultan is greatly alarmed by this extension of 








the demands made upon him, and as yet has not 
replied to the new situation thus created. 


THERE is a special interest for temperance advo- 
cates in the battle over the Sunday Closing law 
which has been lately raging in New York. But 
whether that law be wise or unwise, and whether or 
not its enforcement for the future be secured, there 
is an even greater interest for all friends of honest 
government in watching the struggle between 
Tammany and the Reformers to which it has given 
rise. The Sunday Closing law was passed by 
Tammany in its own interest. It was passed to 
enable the police authorities, then and till recently 
Tammanymen, to close or to leave open such 
liquor saloons as they liked. By exercising this 
dispensing power through their instruments in 
the police service, Tammany, in fact, levied black- 
mail upon all the liquor sellers in New York. 
But the triumph of the Reformers last November has 
led to the reorganisation of the police, and the new 
police authorities have stamped out this iniquitous 
system, and have enforced the law in all its rigour 
as it stands. The result is that the citizens of New 
York have had to choose whether they will support 
a rigorous law which they dislike, or weaken the 
hands of the Reformers in their struggle against 
corruption. The choice was a hard one, but it is 
gratifying to find that the people of New York have 
come well out of the ordeal, and, in spite of all the 
temptations of liquor, have thrown their weight on 
to the side of law. 





Dr. WEISMANN professes to find 


LITERATURE. “an essay by Herbert Spencer al- 
ways interesting reading.” Well, 
tastes differ; at any rate, there will be wide 


dissent from this opinion in the case of the further 
study of the growth of “ Professional Institutions ” 
in the September Contemporary. Nine pages of 
a review do not suffice to trace the ascent of the 
“biographer, historian, and man of letters” 
from the camp-fire of the primitive savage to the 
office of the Society of Authors; and not even 
the authority of the greatest living philosopher can 
give respectability to the attempt. Only one of the 
unsatisfactory results of so slight a treatment of a 
large and delicate subject is the production of a 
crop of apparently crude judgments. Thus Mr. 
Spencer describes narrative biography as _ the 
earliest and easiest of mental products; while 
in the succeeding article on “ Literary Con- 
struction” Vernon Lee considers the realistic nar- 
rative “by far the most difficult as it is the 
most perfect form” of fiction. Every literary ap- 
prentice may study this latter essay—as rich in 
suggestion as Mr. Spencer’s is dull and unsatisfying— 
with pleasure and profit. But of course, extend 
the teachable margin in the art of writing as we 
may, we have always to come back to the ultimate 
fact that the most vital conceptions are not “con- 
structed” but are “emotionally borne in upon the 
innermost sense” of the artist. 





On Monday next Messrs. Cassell & Company will 
publish two new volumes of “ The Century Science 
Series,” edited by Sir Henry Roscoe—viz. “ The 
Herschels and Modern Astronomy,” by Agnes M. 
Clerke, author of “ A Popular History of Astronomy 
during the Nineteenth Century”; and “Justus Von 
Liebig: His Life and Work,” by W. A. Shenstone, 
F.LC., Lecturer on Chemistry in Clifton College. 





Mr. CHARLES MITCHELL was one 
of the founders and practically 
directed the shipbuilding work of 
the firm of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. 
—Mr. H. H. Emmerson, a Northumbrian artist, had 
often exhibited at the Royal Academy.—The Rev. 
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Dr. R. E. Hooppell was known as a theological and 
antiquarian writer.—We also note the deaths of 
Admiral T. Morton-Jones, who had served with 
distinction in the Chinese wars; Mr. Tankerville 
Chamberlain, formerly one of the secretaries of the 
Irish Church Synod; Mr. H. O. Houghton, the 
American publisher; M. Hippolyte Raymond, a 
popular French dramatist; Prof. Karl E. Georges, 
the German lexicographer; and M. Jean M. Gardet, 
tutor of the ex-Sultan Mourad and Turkish Corre- 
spondent for several Western papers. 








AN ORGANISED HYPOCRISY. 





«“ ‘Y LORDS, you are beginning to be found 
out,” were the notable words once ad- 


dressed by the Duke of Argyll to a great Tory 


Administration whieh had but recently come into 
office at the head of a majority of a hundred in the 
House of Commons. It seemed ridiculous to say 
such a thing at the moment when the Duke used 
these words. Lord Beaconsfield was in the full en- 
joyment of his popularity, and he had behind him 
the whole mob of English Philistines. Lord Salis- 
bury was the recognised leader of the country 
gentlemen and the Peers, and he was at the same 
time the very humble servant of Lord Beaconsfield. 
The Tory newspapers—some of which were not then 
Tory in name—were daily sounding the praises of 
the new Government. It seemed absurd, in these 
circumstances, to talk of its having been “ found 
out,” as though it were a mob of pickpockets or 
a company of impostors. Nevertheless, time showed 
that the Duke of Argyll was right. The process, of 
which he detected the very earliest symptoms, when 
it had once begun went forward without a pause, 
until the exposure and the ruin were completed in 
the catastrophe of 1880. We willingly admit that 
it is still too soon to apply the Duke of Argyll’s 
words to the Tory Government of to-day; but unless 
we are altogether in error, the first signs of the 
awakening to the truth which must come ere long 
are already beginning to appear. The Tory Govern- 
ment has not been found out as yet. It is still 
believed in blindly by its blind followers; but 
lookers-on see that the latter are stumbling along 
a path which must quickly lead to their disillusion- 
ment. The Administration which wears so imposing 
an appearance when regarded from a distance is full 
of ugly seams and cracks when examined close 
at hand. Its component parts are seen to be not 
merely different but antagonistic; above all, its 
foundations—the pledges and promises by means 
of which it secured the support of the nation last 
month—are being proved even now to be worthless. 
Once again,the old lesson is being taught that the 
Tory party is an organised hypocrisy. 

We have had ample evidence this week of the 
approaching exposure of the true character of the 
Government. Agriculture, over whose distresses so 
many tears were shed by the Tory party at the 
General Election, had to submit to a rebuff at the 
very moment when Parliament met. Its troubles 
were not so great as, in the opinion of those who 
had professed to be its champions, to justify the loss 
of a single week of the autumn holiday. But some- 
thing may, perhaps, be done hereafter to help the 
landowner at the expense of his fellow-countrymen, 
and we do not, therefore, attach any special im- 
portance to the refusal of the Government to call an 
autumn session for the purpose of considering the 
condition of the land. Far more significant and im- 
portant is the treatment of the question of the 
Indian Cotton Duties by the present Administration. 
Everybody knows that the Tory success in 











Lancashire was won upon this question, rather than 
upon any other. It is true that when Sir Henry 
James made his attack upon the duties Jast spring 
a certain number of Conservatives, including the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty, showed that 
they could subordinate the demands of party faction 
to the duties of patriotism. It was impussible at 
that time to say that the Tory party as a whole was 
bent upon inflicting a great wrong upon India in 
the interests of Lancashire. But when Lord George 
Hamilton, who had made the most intemperate and 
reckless of all the speeches delivered in the House of 
Commons against the duties, received the office of 
Secretary for India, and when it was seen that every 
Tory candidate for Lancashire stood as an avowed 
opponent of the duties, the Lancashire electors were 
justified in believing that their time had come, and 
that one of the first steps of the new Government, if 
it were confirmed in power, would be to get rid 
of the duties. The reply of Lord George 
Hamilton to Mr. Philip Stanhope on Monday, 
vague and shuffling as it was, makes it clear 
that the hopes of Lancashire are not likely to 
be realised. By raising those hopes the Tory party 
won many seats. That Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues intend to carry into effect the policy by 
means of which they won Lancashire in the recent 
General Election nobody seriously believes. As yet, 
the truth on this subject has not been grasped in 
Lancashire, and probably the innocent voters are 
still under the impression that they are going to be 
paid for the votes they gave a few weeks ago. It 
will be strange if, when they realise the truth, they 
do not begin to “find out’’ the men who have made 
them their dupes. 

But far more important even than the question 
of the Cotton Duties is that of the denominational 
schools—Catholic, Church of England, and Wesleyan. 
Here, we freely admit, the “ finding-out ’’ process 
has not even commenced. The illusions of the 
honeymoon still prevail. But how long is this 
likely to be the case? We see already, from the 
letter of the Bishop of Chester to the Times, as well 
as from other significant symptoms, that the un- 
avowed agents of the Tory party are already en- 
deavouring to soften the disappointment which they 
plainly see to be in store for the friends of dogmatic 
teaching at the public expense. But Cardinal 
Vaughan, who won almost as many seats for the 
Tory party as was gained by it on the question of 
the Cotton Duties, is by no means likely to forego 
the pound of flesh which was “in the bond.” Nor 
will the Archbishop of Canterbury, to whose credit 
must be placed more Tory gains than can be 
ascribed to Cardinal and Cotton Duties combined ; 
nor will that remarkable though self-appointed re- 
presentative of Tory Wesleyanism, Sir George Hayter 
Chubb. These gentlemen have done the work of 
the Tory party, and they will unquestionably demand 
payment from the Tory Government, And what 
is that payment to be? If they get what they want, 
and what they expect, something like a revolu- 
tion will have to be carried out not only in our 
educational system but in politics. We shall have 
the money of the ratepayers, of all classes and creeds, 
voted for the teaching of the dogmas of particular 
sects. This is bad enough; but in the eyes of some 
persons it will seem still worse that the public funds 
will be expended by irresponsible persons without 
any representative of the public being allowed to 
share in the control of the expenditure. It may be 
said that, hateful as such a policy as this must be to 
all Liberals, it has nevertheless the warm support of 
the Tory party, and will therefore be carried into 
effect by that party. This would, no doubt, be the 
case if the Coalition now in power were really 
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homogeneous. But what about Mr. Chamberlain? 
He has thrown away a great many things since 
he entered upon his present course. We may almost 
track his path since 1887 by the discarded principles 
which he has scattered along the route. But 
hitherto he has stood firm on one point, if on one 
point only. He has not yet, at all events, wavered 
in his adhesion to the educational principles by 
the exposition of which he first became famous. It 
may be that he will now cast aside these as he has 
cast aside so many other things. But those who 
profess to know him best declare that this is not likely 
to be the case. They maintain that upon this question 
at least he will not apostatise, and they affirm 
that he is strong enough to enforce his own views 
upon the Government. We decline to express any 
opinion of our own upon so delicate a point. But it 
is at least certain that before these worthy priests 
and clergymen of different Churches can hope to 
obtain payment for their services as Tory election 
agents, they will have to convert Mr. Chamberlain. 
If they succeed in the task, they will have destroyed 
whatever may still survive of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reputation as a man of principle. If they fail, they 
will suffer a terrible disillusionment, and will have 
more reason than they ever had before to re-echo 
Mr. Disraeli’s description of the Tory party as “an 
organised hypocrisy.” 








LIBERAL REORGANISATION, 





HE Parliamentary Recess brings peace at West- 
minster, and the men who have just gone 
through all the labours of a General Election will 
seize upon their well-earned holiday with avidity. 
But freedom from speech-making by no means im- 
plies freedom from toil, and so far as the Liberal 
party is concerned it has its work cut out even 
during the recess. Our scattered legislators, and 
those Liberals who have failed to secure re-election, 
will necessarily be occupied, even in the season of 
sport and recreation, in weighing the results of the 
recent battle and in looking about for that “ plan 
of campaign” which is the necessary preliminary to 
victory. But it is not only Members of Parliament, 
past and present, who are interested in considering 
the future of the Liberal party. The party itself 
must necessarily take the keenest interest in its own 
fate, and in the constituencies those who have long 
been working in the Liberal ranks must already be 
asking themselves what steps they ought to take in 
order to restore their fallen fortunes. So far as 
Liberal principles are concerned, nothing has hap- 
pened to cause any change. The party stands where 
it did in its firm adhesion to those movements which 
tend to the advancement of human liberty and the 
consolidation of free representative government. The 
time may come when leaders and party may have to 
consult together as to the particular question to 
which they are to give special prominence ; but that 
time is still far distant, and until it arrives there is 
no need to discuss the order of precedence in which 
particular measures are to be dealt with. 

The question of organisation stands on a different 
footing trom the question of principle. Here is 
something tangible, and something that ought to 
be dealt with—not hurriedly, but certainly without 
unreasonable delay. That the beating we have 
received is in part due to the superior organisation 
of our opponents is generally aimitted. In these 
circumstances it is clearly our duty to see where the 
superiority of cur rivals exists, where we have our- 
selves fallen short, and to try so far as possible to 
remedy deficiencies which are in part responsible for 











the recent defeat. We see that some of those who 
have been most eager to attack this question of 
organisation have already expressed a strong opinion 
upon one point. That is as to the desirableness of 
separating the National Liberal Federation from the 
official party managers’ office in Parliament Street. 
Whatever may have been the motive of the Radical 
M.P.’s who are urging this step upon the party, we 
are bound to say that we are in absolute agreement 
with them in the proposal they make. The con- 
nection established nine years ago between the 
National Liberal Federation and the Central 
Liberal offices has unfortunately proved the 
reverse of beneficial to the Federation, whilst it 
has certainly done no good to the official Liberal 
Association. What is the National Liberal Federa- 
tion? It is an organisation so highly appreciated 
by our opponents that they have paid it the most 
sincere of all compliments by striving to imitate it. 
Certain members of our party now sneer at the 
Federation, and some organs of the Opposition 
follow their example. But at least this can be said 
for the Federation, that for several years it was the 
most powerful political body outside Parliament in 
these islands, and that it helped the Liberal party 
to more than one of its greatest successes. That it 
would have been still more successful if it had not 
been for the deliberate attempts made by the 
Member for West Birmingham to use it for his own 
personal ends will be admitted by all acquainted 
with the facts. It was in 1885—not in 1886—that 
the Federation suffered from these attempts. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Chamberlain’s unauthorised 
programme at that time did much to fetter the 
Federation and to damp the ardour of Liberals 
generally. But for this, the General Election of 1885 
would have resulted far more favourably to the 
Liberal party than it did. In 1886, when the great 
disruption came, it was the National Liberal Federa- 
tion that then kept the Liberal party together and 
prevented the defeat of that year from being followed 
by the disintegration of our forces. It was the 
Federation which, turning upon Mr. Chamberlain, 
put him in his proper place as regards the party of 
which he had so long been a member. 

At that time Mr. Schnadhorst, as everybody 
knows, was the leading personage in the inner circles 
of the Federation. Ten years ago Mr. Schnadhorst’s 
name was one of terror to the Tory foe. The most 
exaggerated ideas prevailed as to his power, the 
most ludicrous falsehoods were current as to his 
supposed malignity and freedom from scruple. Mr. 
Schnadhorst, as a matter of fact, was a very amiable, 
a most upright and an extremely able man, who was 
as unlike the portraits of him drawn by the popular 
imagination as could well be conceived. It is now 
the fashion—we regret to say even among Liberals— 
to depreciate Mr. Schnadhorst’s abilities, just as ten 
years ago it was the fashion to exaggerate them. 
Those who really knew him in his prime will never 
cease to bear testimony to the fact that he was 
certainly one of the ablest, one of the most disinter- 
ested, and one of the most valuable public servants 
the Liberal party has ever had. A terrible calamity 
—the direct result of his over-strenuous exertions— 
has placed him, whilst still a living man, beyond the 
reach of words of praise or blame. But this fact 
does not relieve his old friends and comrades from the 
duty of bearing their testimony to the real value of his 
services at a time when those who now belittle him had 
hardly entered upon the arena of politics. He it was 
who made the National Liberal Federation a great 
living force by making it the real representative of 
the opinions of the Liberal party in the constituencies. 
He it was who maintained its independence of all 
official patronage or control, and who, in doing s0, 
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rendered the greatest possible service to the official 
class by providing for it a true index to the feeling 
of the working Liberals throughout the country. 
The National Liberal Federation never stood higher 
as a political organisation and a political power than 
in 1886 and 1887. Unfortunately, at that very time, 
for reasons which it is easy to understand and by no 
means difficult to defend, the headquarters of the 
Federation were removed from Birmingham, where 
in the new condition of things it was impossible 
that they should remain, to London. At the 
same time Mr. Schnadhorst, whilst retaining 
his old connection with the Federation, was 
made the chief official in the Central Liberal 
Association ; in other words, the principal agent of 
the Whips of the party. It was an impossible 
position. That Mr. Schnadhorst should have held 
it so long without allowing its impossibility to be- 
come apparent to the world at large speaks volumes 
for his discretion and his disinterestedness. But 
the change was most hurtful to the legitimate 
influence of the Federation. From that time forward 
it lay always under the imputation of being under 
the influence of the Whips. In other words, its 
utterances were liable to be regarded, not as the 
free expression of the opinions of the constituencies, 
but as the machine-made declarations of the party 
wire-pullers. We believe that this was never really 
the case. The Federation continued to speak its 
own mind even after the practical union with the 
Central Liberal Association. But unfortunately it 
was difficult to persuade the outside world that this 
was so, and thus the Federation suffered a grievous 
loss in prestige and influence. That the time is at 
hand when this close connection with the Whips’ 
office must be severed in the interests both of Whips 
and of Federation is an opinion now generally held 
by those whose opinion on the subject is worth 
having. It is to be hoped that during the dis- 
cussions of the coming autumn this important 
subject will not be overlooked. Obviously the first 
persons whose opinions on the matter ought to be 
obtained are the members of the National Liberal 
Federation itself; and we trust that either before 
Christmas or soon afterwards a meeting of that 
body will be held for the purpose of determining 
whether they are to remain as they are, or are to 
revert to the position of greater independence and 
usefulness which they occupied before Mr. Schnad- 
horst’s removal from Birmingham to London. 





THE CONTROL OF THE ARMY. 





HE circumstances under which Lord Lansdowne 
announced the Government’s plan for re- 
organising the army must have reminded him, on 
account of their comparative privacy, of the Council 
Chamber at Calcutta. In the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Limerick, who was until very 
recently a Tory Whip, was on the woolsack. Six 
or seven others happened to have strolied in and 
listened, but nobody except Lord Lansdowne had 
anything to say. The Secretary for War delivered 
his official statement, and their Lordships adjourned 
at a quarter to five. The House of Commons, after 
hearing Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s plan of 
reorganisation, defeated the Government and went 
home a little late for dinner. The House of Lords 
said nothing and was in good time for afternoon tea. 
Obviously, whatever be the public convenience, the 
latter is the pleasanter place for a Secretary for War. 
In the main, Lord Lansdowne, whose official 
experience if it has not been military has been long 
and wide, has followed the plan suggested by his 





predecessor. The functions now exercised by the 
Duke of Cambridge are never again to be united in 
one man—a compliment which the Duke will be sure 
to appreciate. There are to be five principal depart- 
mental General Officers, directly responsible to the 
Secretary of State for their respective spheres 
of administration. Of these the General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief will be one, and the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General, the Inspector- 
General of Ordnance, and the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications will be the others. In adopting the 
principle of devolution from the Commander-in-Chief 
to the five Generals—to be supplemented by a good 
deal of devolution to the commandants of districts, 
and even of battalions—the present and the late 
War Ministers both borrowed from the Hartington 
Commission. In the nomenclature of the depart- 
ments and the division of the work, Lord Lansdowne 
has followed Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It can 
scarcely be doubted that, where all three authorities 
agree, their opinion will be accepted as conclusive by 
both Parliament and the country. The only possible 
criticism would be based on experience of the disasters 
which have followed divided responsibility in military 
campaigns of all periods. To this the answer is two- 
fold. It is not proposed to divide the responsibility, 
it is proposed to reunite it. At present the responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of the army is divided between 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State. 
For the future the responsibility will be solely vested 
in the Minister, as the constitutional adviser of the 
Sovereign. And in the second place, military 
organisation during peace is quite a different thing 
from the control of an army in the field. In the 
latter case the direct responsibility must inevitably 
rest on the General commanding; the Secretary of 
State is only responsible for his selection. But 
getting ready for war requires the efficient co- 
operation of several men rather than the brilliant 
genius of a master mind. The fault of our prepara- 
tion for war at all previous epochs of our history is 
that we had neither the efficient co-operation nor 
the brilliant genius. We have at the present moment, 
though we have no General whose ability rises 
positively to genius, a number of distinguished and 
experienced officers who are better fitted to co-oper- 
ate in making the army what it ought to be than 
any similar group of their predecessors. The object 
of the new scheme of organisation is to turn their 
talent to the best account. 

Where the Hartington Commission and the two 
successive Administrations part company differences 
of opinion are more likely to occur. Both Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Lansdowne agree in 
rejecting the Commission’s recommendation for the 
creation of a Chief-of-the-Staff on the German model. 
The concurrence of Lord Lansdowne—which, doubt- 
less, also implies that of the Duke of Devonshire— 
with the late Secretary for War in this respect is a 
great tribute to the good judgment of the Liberal 
Minister. He was alone among the members of the 
Commission in signing the minority report objecting 
to this proposal, and his report, rather than that of 
the majority, has, in name and form at least, been 
followed. We say in name and form advisedly, for 
it is not clear, and cannot be quite clear until we 
see the Order-in-Council precisely defining the 
functions of the new Commander-in-Chief, whether 
Lord Lansdowne’s scheme is not really open to the 
objections which Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman urged 
against the proposal of the Commission. He 
believed that the Chief-of-the-Staff would be 
objectionable because he would lessen the complete 
responsibility of the Secretary-of-State to Parlia- 
ment, on the one hand, and the _ direct 
responsibility of the Departmental Generals to 
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the Secretary of State, on the other hand. The 
same objection would seem, from the report of Lord 
Lausdowne’s statement, to lie, in some degree, 
against the increase of power which the present, as 
compared with the last, Government propose to give 
to the General Officer commanding-in-chief. Instead 
of restricting him to the departmental business of 
command properly so-called, he is to exercise an 
advisory power over the other departments, which, 
under one so active as Lord Wolseley, may be 
dangerous on both sides. But, while suggesting this 
apparent difficulty, it is only fair to reserve more 
detailed criticism until we have further information. 
lhe other innovation introduced by Lord Lans- 
downe also seems to us open to criticism. He 
establishes two formal Boards or Councils of War, 
the one consisting of the five military heads of 
departments in consultation with the Secretary of 
State, and the other consisting of those five officers, 
the permanent Under-Secretary, and the three 
Ministers responsible for military affairs. He says 
that the latter council is not a novelty; that some- 
thing like it met many times under Mr. Stanhope, 
and less frequently under Sir. H. Campbell-Banner- 
man. It need not be supposed, because Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman did not mention it, that he 
was not prepared to revert to it whenever occa- 
sion arose. But we feel sure that his practical 
common sense would have rejected the notion of 
formally constituting two distinct boards, meeting 
at regular intervals, and with some combined respon- 
sibility for particular affairs. There are few more 
subtle ways of wasting time and spoiling tempers 
than frequent committee meetings, and though the 
Board of Admiralty may be said to have been 
tolerably successful, the example of organisation is not 
in every way worthy to be imitated. If in addition 
to these two councils at the War Office, there be 
another—a Committee of the Privy Council—charged 
with the general control of National Defence, and 
designed to secure co-operation between Army and 
Navy, no small part of the time of our distinguished 
Generals will be spent at the council-board. Nor 
does it seem to us at all easy to understand how the 
Order-in-Council is to draw the line between what 
one may call the military council and the mixed 
council of soldiers and civilians. If the former is 
overruled in any matter by the latter, tempers may 
be ruffled in the Horse Guards. It can scarcely be 
doubted that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman took 
the wiser and stronger course in proposing to let the 
Secretary for War decide according to his individual 
discretion whom he would consult, and when. 








COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 


—~+o2—__ 


Seon of our contemporaries in the daily press are 
}_) showing a disposition to regard the further dis- 
cussion of the Estimates as a nuisance and every 
hour spent upon them as a waste of time. Such 
heedless expressions of ill-considered opinion are to 
be expected in Ministerial papers. The good Con- 
servative looks down upon the Opposition just as 
the millionaire whose millions are of recent acquisi- 
tion, as he goes to the Derby with his four-in-hand, 
despises the humble costermonger whose donkey-cart 
gets into the way. It is aggravating for the masters of 
many legions to be brought, so early in their career, 
face to face with the Parthian sharp-shooters from 
across the Channel. But when similar things are 
said by Liberal writers, one cannot repress the 
awkward feeling that the instincts of the writer 
must have conquered those of the Liberal. It is 
only natural to object to sitting in the gallery of the 





House of Commons during August and September, 
when happier men are by the seaside with their 
families. The descriptive writer, it is only fair to 
remember, cannot pair. And Supply is to him in all 
seasons trying. The iuteresting moments of a set 
debate can be foretold with tolerable accuracy, and 
between Easter and Whitsuntide enough to fill a 
column is pretty sure to turn up before the dinner- 
hour. If there is any lack of incident, the gap 
can easily be filled by explaining to the Cabinet 
what they have to do to be saved. But in Septem- 
ber, when the House is in Committee of Supply, the 
entertaining events come at unexpected moments, 
if they come at all. Our friend in the gallery has 
to sit there till midnight, lest perchance Dr. Tanner 
is suspended or Sir Richard Webster add to the 
list of his indiscretions, and if the time is occupied 
by a dull and decorous—we imitate our friend 
in supposing that the two adjectives are in- 
separable—debate on the getails of administration 
which do not interest the general reader, he 
tells the world next morning that the sooner the 
Session is wound up the better. We do not want to 
go full tilt against a now fully-established guild of 
literary craftsmen, but we feel bound, with all 
deference, to suggest that the House of Commons 
does not solely exist for the sake of the descriptive 
reporter. The more its proceedings become un- 
reportable, like those of the London County Council, 
the more likely is it that it is attending to its proper 
work. We do not, by using the phrase “ unreport- 
able,’’ suggest that members should take to swear- 
ing ; if they did, they would certainly be reported. 

In some ways, it may be frankly admitted, this is 
not the best of all possible years to discuss the 
details of Supply. Ministers are new to their offices, 
and have scarcely had time either to make mistakes 
or to attempt reforms. Their predecessors, who were 
responsible tor the Estimates, cannot join in the work 
of criticism, and have mostly gone for their holidays. 
It may be remembered that Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett attempted in 1893 to invent a new theory 
of what one may call impersonal responsibility, but 
his criticisms on the policy of his own Board have 
not led to his return to the Admiralty. The Liberal 
members on the back benches and their Irish allies 
have nowto bear the whole burden of interrogating and 
attacking, and the critics are scarcely as numerous as 
the Ministers. Some of the critics may have been 
even more imperfectly informed than the Ministers 
about many of the subjects which they thought fit 
to talk about. One can imagine, for instance, how 
painful it must have been to Mr. George Curzon, 
who has an unshakable belief that he knows every- 
thing, to hear people who had never been in Corea 
giving their opinions about slavery at Zanzibar and 
Pemba. He, of course, had never been in Zanzibar 
either, but he had been in China, in the Malay 
Archipelago, and had even sweltered past Aden, and 
felt it exceedingly irksome to listen to members of 
the House of Commons who were naturally and 
necessarily ignorant of the whole Eastern world. 
But, though incidents of this kind are trying to the 
nerves of superior persons, the proceedings in Com- 
mittee of Supply this year have been, on the whole, 
eminently useful. 

It will scarcely be denied by anyone that Supply 
could be made eminently useful. Six hundred and 
seventy members, who presumably are to some 
extent men of affairs, must be able to do a great 
deal to aid in the administration of the Empire. 
Supply gives them their only opportunity of short 
and practical criticism, under those conversational 
conditions which tend least to vanity and most to 
utility. It may further be admitted by all that 
Committee of Supply was once useful, though 
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searcely so useful as it might be now that the 
Government has begun to interfere with so many 
things which used to be thought beyond its scope. 
We, in turn, gladly make the admission that for 
many years past Supply has not been so useful as it 
was or as it might be. The reason for this decadence 
is perfectly obvious. Successive Governments on 
both sides have erred by leaving Supply until the end 
of the Session, and rushing it through when every- 
one who was still at Westminister was too impatient 
to listen. Heavy legislative programmes combined 
with the disposition to avoid criticism to make 
Liberal and Conservative Governments leave Supply 
until the fag-end of the Session. A few days given 
earlier in the year were devoted to the trivial votes 
in Class I. of the Civil Service Estimates for Royal 
Parks and Pleasure Grounds. The details of the 
Army votes have not been properly discussed within 
the memory of man. It is many years since more 
than four or five hours were spent on the Post Office 
Estimates, which so directly affect the comfort 
and business success of the nation. The only 
possible way to alter this is to procure time for 
the discussion of the Estimates earlier in the Session. 
No Government will give the time until it is 
forced to it. The only way of forcing Governments 
to give the time is for a few members, foregoing 
their holiday, to devote themselves to the task of so 
prolonging the discussion of the Estimates during 
September as to convince Ministers that there will 
be loss rather than gain of their personal convenience 
by putting Supply off to the end. There could not 
be a better opportunity for teaching this lesson than 
the present year. Radicals and Irishmen are not so 
tired as usual, for a General Election is a holiday to 
some people, compared with constant attendance at 
Westminster. The newly-elected Tories have not 
all been gagged by their Whips. If the Session lasts 
until the 15th of September, Mr. Balfour may be 
disposed next year to make arrangements which will 
allow an earlier discussion of Supply. 

There are two practicable ways by which this 
arrangement can be made. The one is to set aside 
three weeks before Easter and another three or four 
weeks after Easter for Supply. But this would only 
give from twelve to eighteen days for Supply, ac- 
cording to the extent to which the Government had 
taken the time of the House, whereas, according 
to the experience of many years, at least thirty days 
are wanted. It would have the additional disad- 
vantage of entirely interrupting the legislative 
business of Parliament for many weeks at a time 
during the most critical part of the Session. However 
much this might be desired by an Opposition, it is 
only just to admit its difficulties from the point of 
view of the Government. The other and, as we 
think, better plan is that foreshadowed by Sir 
William Harcourt during last Session, but interfered 
with by the collapse of the Government. A day 
should be set aside for Supply every week, from the 
time when the Supplementary Estimates are ready 
to the end of the Session. The day, to be of any 
use, should be a whole day, and not merely half a 
sitting. It would be unfair to ask the new Govern- 
ment, who have so many promises of legislation to 
fulfil, to set aside a Government day from the 
beginning of the Session. We venture to think 
private members would be quite ready to surrender 
Fridays if they were assured by both Front Benches 
that Fridays would be used every year for Supply 
only, and the arrangement might very well be 
secured by a Standing Order. Tuesdays would still 
remain fur motions, and would be expected to be 
allowed to remain free until a later period of the 
Session than is now usual. The arrangement we 
have foreshadowed is really by far the most pressing 





reform which is required in the procedure of Par- 
liament, and if a prolonged sitting this autumn can 
do anything to bring it about the time will not be 
misspent. 








THE DOWNFALL OF MADAGASCAR. 





7 news of the capture of Andriba last week by 

the French forces under General Duchesne 
will serve to silence the alarmist rumours which 
have from time to time gained currency in Paris. 
The invaders have now advanced for a hundred and 
fifty miles, and have accomplished the first half of 
their march towards the capital. They have swept 
their enemies before them. They have left behind 
them the fever-stricken swamps and forests of the 
coast. They still, it is true, have to traverse another 
hundred and fifty miles of difficult country, to make 
their roads, and to carry their provisions along the 
top of mountain ridges and through deep valleys and 
ravines, before they can strike at Antananarivo. 
But the demoralisation of the Hovas renders it 
unlikely that this difficult country will be defended 
as it might be, and justifies the French General 
in his determination to push a column forward on 
the capital without delay. 

The complete collapse of the Hovas will come as 
a surprise to many who knew them. We have it on 
the authority of an experienced officer, who was till 
quite recently commander-in-chief of the Malagasy 
forces, that the Hovas had an excellent artillery, an 
army of fifty thousand well-armed men, and a re- 
serve, indifferently trained and armed, of at least 
three times that number. The Hova has the reputa- 
tion of being a good soldier behind earthworks, and 
of being superior both in intelligence and in fighting 
capacity to the Sakalavas, and to all other tribes- 
men in the island. But in this war the resistance 
of the Hovas has, so far, been easily overpowered. 
They have taken little advantage of the many 
defensible positions in the line of march. They have 
failed to hold their own even against the Sakalavas 
and the black troops with the French, and their 
boasted army seems to be rapidly melting away. 
The incapacity at head-quarters is reflected in the 
ranks. ‘The officers who are sent to the front in 
command of wretched little bodies of troops are, as 
often as not, incapable civilians, who have obtained 
their posts by bribing some old woman about the 
palace. The object of officers of all degrees is to 
make money by preying upon those beneath them. 
The unfortunate soldiers, who have no one beneath 
them to plunder, and many of whom, when called 
out on the outbreak of the war, had to sell their 
rice- plots and their worldly possessions in order 
to provide themselves with provisions for the march, 
are expected to go off and find their own rations, and 
naturally enough seize the opportunity to desert. 
The officers follow the example of their men. None 
ventures to return to the capital, for fear of being 
detected and of being burnt alive. And thus the 
levies sent out from Antananarivo disperse long 
before they reach the front, and though an army is 
now being assembled to defend the capital itself, the 
probability of any determined effort being made 
to contest the march of the French upon the city 
seems to be diminishing every day. 

Meantime the military disasters are reacting on 
the constitution of the falling State. The letters of 
the special correspondent of the Times, who made 
his way in the spring from Fort Dauphin to the 
capital, and to whom we owe most of the infor- 
mation that we have received, show that all over the 
island revolution is in the air. The tribes of the 
south, whom for the most part the Hovas have left 
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free to make or unmake their own kings, and to rob 
and fight and govern as they pleased, know little yet 
about the French, but already seem to be inspired 
by their approach, like other misruled States in 
days gone by, to rise against their rulers and to 
create little republics. Elsewhere the tribesmen, who 
have bitter grudges against the Hovas to avenge, have 
been let locse by the French against them, and the 
raids of these savage tribesmen, who are already 
reported to be beyond the control of their allies, 
constitute a very furmidable danger to public order 
and to the safety of the whites. But, instead of 
rousing itself to face these dangs rs, the wiserable 
Hova Government is paralysed either by false 
security or by fear. Like Belshazzar and his lords, 
the Hova nobles are gaily feasting while death is at 
their door, marrying their sons and adorning their 
houses, all unheeding of the doom which is written 
on the wall. The military authorities content them- 
selves with throwing up earthworks near the capital 
and building a fresh wall round the palace, while 
they publish lying bulletins which no one credits, 
and beast of their resources with confidence by 
which no one is deceived. In the Cabinet no 
counsellor dares to tell the truth for fear of 
execution, although the Queen herself appears and 
pathetically implores them to speak out and tell her 
what to do. At Court all are seeking relief from 
their suspense in reckless gambling and dissipation. 
Burglaries and disorder are increasing in the town. 
Signs of a distinctly anti-European feeling are in- 
creasing, too. Missionaries are mct with thr. ats, 
and Englishmen dare not show their faces in the 
market. The incapable old gentleman who still 
continues to act as Prime Minister of the Malagasy 
Government, alternates between his desire to per- 
suade the European residents that they are in no 
sort of danger and his uneasy consci usness that he 
is unable to protect them if a serious tumult or mob- 
rising should occur. The British Vice-Consul has 
done his duty in strongly urging the members of the 
British community to leave the capital and to put 
themselves and their families beyond the reach of 
danger while the road is still open and carriers can 
be still engaged. But an unwise sense of duty has 
prompted some leading missionaries to declare that, 
come what may, they will not avail themselves of the 
means of escape at their command. The situation is 
so serious that even those who sympathise with 
Madagascar cannot wish it to be prolonged. There 
remains now nothing but to hope for the speedy 
termination of what must be an ineffectual struggle. 
The news of the surrender of the Hova Government 
and of the arrival of the French at Antananarivo is 
the news which every friend of humanity and order 
must henceforward most eagerly desire. . 





FINANCE. 
seanigien: 

JUSINESS upon the Stock Exchange continues 

) much more active and general than it has been 
at this season for many years. Thechief activity, of 
course, is in the South African department, and the 
buying is for France, Germany and Austria, as well 
as for home investors. Prices are abnormally high, 
but the public seems to have lost its head, and every 
rise only encourages fresh buying. New companies, 
too, are being brought out in extraordinary num- 
bers—not only new land and mining companies, but 
financial companies; most of them,so-called banks, are 
really and traly devices for buying stocks which the 


public will not take directly. The condition of South ' 


Africa is undoubtedly excellent. Not only is the gcld 
industry proved to be the greatest in the world, but 
there is a very great development going on in other 
directions. The area under cultivation is being 





extended, and new industries, such as coal-mining, 
breweries, and so on, are being founded. All that 
would be a justification for judicious investment, 
but it certainly does not warrant the wild specula- 
tion that is now going on. In the present temper of 
the public there seems no use in giving warning. 
But if the speculation is continued much longer 
there must be a breakdown. It is impossible that 
prices ean be pushed up week after week and day 
after day at the present rate. At the same time, there 
is no question that trade is improving generally. We 
have had a distinct recovery in the woollen trade, 
and it is likely to make further progress. There 
are signs of a recovery, too, in other directions; and 
even abroad improvement has setin. In Argentina, 
for instance, the live cattle trade is growing rapidly, 
and so is the wine trade. And there is likewise a 
marked change for the better in the United States. 
But in the United States unfortunately the currency 
is still in a dangerous state. Just now the exports 
ought to be on a very large scale, and probably for 
a few months they will be so great that it will be 
found unnecessary to export gold. But at the end 
of the year immense sums will have to be paid in 
Europe on account of dividends, interest, profits, and 
the like, and then it is probable that the shipments 
of gold will begin again. If they are upon a large 
scale, there may be a revival of apprehension, and 
there will almost certainly be a fall in prices. 
The investing public, then, will do well to |be 
very cautious and not be led away by the over- 
sanguine feeling that now prevails upon the Stock 
Exchange. Upon the Continent speculation is as 
rife and as reckless as it is here. All sorts of 
securities are being pushed up. Even Spanish, for 
example, are being supported in Paris, although it is 
notorious that the Spanish Government is spending 
in Cuba immensely more than it can afford, and 
that, in fact, the deficit this year will be greater 
than ever before. 

Meantime, the speculators are encouraged by the 
extraordinary cheapness and abundance of money, 
and by the constant inflow of gold. For example, 
during the week ended Wednesday night the Bank 
of England received not far short of a million 
sterling in the metal, and it is known that further 
immense sums are on the way. Long-continued 
cheap money always stimulates speculation; tut 
speculation is so reck’e:s now that any untoward 
event—a political scare, for example—would cause a 
very serious fall. Silver is risiog like everything 
else. It is being bought largely by India, China, and 
Japan, and though as yet the advance in price is not 
great, if the demand for the Far East continues, 
there must be a further rise. Furthermore, the 
Eastern exchanges are very firm, and consequently 
the India Council is able to dispose of its drafts on 
very favourable terms. It offered for tender on 
Wednesday 50 lakhs, and the applications were for 
nearly 400 lakhs, or almost eight times as much. It 
is understood that the demand is chiefly for Japan 
and China. During the war both those countries 
were naturally unable to buy from India as 
much as they had hitherto done. China buys 
opium very largely, and both buy cotton yarn and 
cotton goods. Of late the buying has been on a 
very large scale, and Japan and China are paying 
for what they purchase by sending out from London 
Council drafts. China is able to do this because she 
sells to this country very large quantities of tea, 
silk, and the like; and Japan is able to do it because 
China has paid over to her in London about eight 
millions sterling of the recent Chinese loan raised in 
Paris. A portion of these eight millions is being 
used in this way by the Japanese Government 


| because it needs funds for its operations in Formosa 


and for railway-building. The remainder, it is 
aaderstood, is being laid out in buying ships and 
munitions of war generally. The hope is strong 
that the Japanese buying will give a fillip to the 
iron and steel trades, and that thus there will be 
brought about a further improvement in trade. 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The life has gone out of things 
‘7 Parliamentary. Even the Radical “cave,” if 
it ever really existed, has collapsed, and there is 
no more talk of settling the affairs of the nation 
in Committee Rooms. The chief topic to-day is 
Mr. Finlay’s appointment as Solicitor-General. Mr. 
Finlay has earned his promotion—first, by his 
position at the Bar, and next by the exceptional 
bitterness and narrowness of his “ Unionism.” But 
he belongs to the ex-Liberal wing of the party, and 
those who were Tories before him are full of anger 
at his preferment. Both the Irish and English 
Solicitors-General have been taken from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s meagre following, and there is great 
wrath in consequence at the Carlton Club. I do 
not believe in the story of a Cabinet crisis in 
connection with this last appointment; but there 
has been a filling-up of the cup since Lord Salisbury 
undertook to form this Ministry that may speedily 
bring about an overflow of Tory indignation. Talk- 
ing the other day to one of the most reasonable 
of Conservative M.P.’s, I was struck by his intense 
bitterness against Mr. Chamberlain, and by the 
confidence with which he looked forward to an 
early rupture in the ranks of the Ministry. 
“Chamberlain,” he said, “must either surrender 
the last vestige of principle and stand forth as 
the greatest renegade in history, or he must break 
up the Government within twelve months.” This 
from a Conservative M.P. struck me as being rather 
strong. Of course, my interlocutor was referring 
to the Education Question, and to the greedy 
demands which are being made on behalf of the 
Church schools. If Mr. Chamberlain acquiesces in 
those demands, he will, indeed, have stripped him- 
self of the last vestige of principle, and have shown 
that a man may be as inconsistent and unprincipled 
as he pleases in politics nowadays. 

Monday.—The opening of the campaign on 
behalf of the denominational schools is marked 
this morning by the appearance of a letter from 
the Bishop of Chester in the Times. To-morrow 
morning, I suppose, we shall have Cardinal Vaughan 
setting forth his particular opinions on the subject; 
and Cardinal Vaughan is, in this matter, a very 
important person. In the late General Election he 
threw all his weight into the fight on behalf of 
the Tories, and the Romish Bishops supported him 
eagerly. Whether he had first of all made a bar- 
gain with Lord Salisbury I do not pretend to know, 
though there are some who affirm this to be the case. 
But, at any rate, the Roman Catholic churches 
of England were used largely for the purpose 
of Tory propagandism, and in consequence a 
large number of seats were lost to the Liberal 
party. Cardinal Vaughan did not succeed in his 
attempt to turn the Irish Catholics from Home 
Rule. I do not believe that more than 10 per 
cent. of the Irish electors in Great Britain proved 
false to the national cause. But the English 
Catholics went over almost in a body to the Tories. 
Now, Cardinal Vaughan—like the Protestant Bishops 
—will expect his reward for his services. One 
wonders what the Ulster Orangemen, who have 
had so much to say about the influence of the 
priests, think of the development of the alliance 
between the Government and the Romish Bishops. 
The appointment of the Irish Solicitor-General, we 
are told, was due to the fact that he was a Roman 
Catholic. This must be pleasant for the Protestants 
of Ireland. On the whole, it does not seem that 
Protestantism has much reason to congratulate 
itself upon the change of Government. 

Poor Mr. Howard Vincent is greatly concerned 
at the exposure of the way in which he was misled 
regarding the “prison-made brush” he showed to 
the House of Commons on a certain memorable 








evening last spring! But it is slightly ridiculous to 
fire off a letter at Mr. Bryce when he knows that 
gentleman to be beyond the reach of the post for 
some weeks to come. Mr. Bryce is certainly not 
a man who is given to making rash statements, and 
I shall be very much surprised if he is not able 
to give full proof of the statement he made in 
Committee the other evening. 

Tuesday.—There was great indignation at the 
House of Commons yesterday afternoon when it 
became known that “ without or rhyme or reason” 
Lord Lansdowne had chosen to make the first 
announcement regarding the reorganisation of the 
Army to half a dozen of his fellow-peers in the House 
of Lords. Even Tory Commoners felt that the Repre- 
sentative Chamber had been deliberately snubbed, 
and asked why the people who have to pay the 
piper were not at least allowed the first hearing of 
the music. On the front Opposition bench the anger 
was deep and real, and it will be strange if some- 
thing is not heard upon the matter before the House 
is prorogued. The other matter of importance 
yesterday was the answer of Lord George Hamilton 
to Mr. Philip Stanhope on the Indian Cotton Duties. 
Lord George Hamilton was made Indian Secretary 
by Lord Salisbury because of the attitude he took 
up with regard to those duties last March. The 
Prime Minister rightly calculated that if the 
Lancashire people saw Lord George at the India 
Office they would conclude that Ministers meant to 
abolish the duties, and would vote en masse for the 
Tory candidates. Of course, Ministers will not dare 
to do anything of the sort, and Lord George will in 
due time have to eat his words. But hs shirked the 
process yesterday, and made a shuffling explanation 
to the effect that he had not changed his mind, but 
that it was necessary to consult the Indian Govern- 
ment before anything could be said or done, and so 
forth and so forth. He made a rather melancholy 
exhibition of himself. It will be interesting to see 
what Lancashire thinks of the men whom it helped 
to put into office, and who are in such a hurry to 
betray it. ‘Organised hypocrisy” is still the true 
description of the Tory party. 

I see that the Tory newspapers are making much 
of the proposed conferencs at the National Liberal 
Club, and of the other attempts in various irrespon- 
sible quarters to raise the question of the Liberal 
leadership. The Times, indeed, makes to-day a 
definite statement on the subject, which, though it 
contains nothing that can be new to the readers of 
this paper, is very clear and precise in its character. 
So far as I can gather the feeling among the 
leading men of the party, it is all against 
conferences of any kind whatever at the pre- 
sent moment. As for a change “in the leader- 
ship,” the desire for it is confined to Mr. Labouchere 
and to one or two other politicians who were 
chiefly remarkable for their opposition to the 
Liberal Government when it was in office, and who 
represent no section of the Liberal party whatever. 
I shall be surprised if the National Liberal Club 
conference is not quietly dropped. It cannot do any 
good at this crisis, and it may do considerable harm. 
The gentlemen who are calling it have no kind of 
authority in the ranks of the party, and they have 
no support from any recognised leader of any section. 
Later on, a representative gathering of Liberals will 
probably be called together to discuss questions, not 
of leadership, but of organisation. For the present, 
by general consent, only mischief is likely to accrue 
from unnecessary talking on the part of irresponsible 
busybodies. 

Wednesday.—Sir William Harcourt, as I antici- 
pated yesterday, had something to say in the House 
of Commons last night regarding the cool way in 
which the Secretary for War has ignored the 
Representative Chamber in his recent announce- 
ments. This line of action on the part of Lord 
Lansdowne is due either to ignorance of official 
usage or to an arrogance which is rare even on the 
part of a Tory peer. It is probably only in ignorance 
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that Lord Lansdowne has erred; and I know that 
his conduct is resented by Conservatives as well as 
Liberals. Still it is not a good omen that this new 
Government should not only contain so large a pro- 
portion of peers, but should be seemingly bent upon 
giving greater importance to the House of Lords 
than it has had at any previous period since the 
passing of the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Dillon’s speech in Committee of Supply 
yesterday was the chief incident in the debates last 
night. Mr. Dillon stands upon a very different level 
from the Healys and Redmonds, and his words have 
a weight that does not attach to the utterances of 
the latter gentlemen. That he lacks the pugnacity 
of Mr. Healy and is free from the abounding self- 
assurance of Mr. Redmond, everybody will admit. 
But there is about all that he says the note of 
absolute personal sincerity. He has, besides, a 
power of forgetting gross personal wrongs, like those 
which he suffered at the hands of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, for example, that bespeaks a_ certain 
magnanimity of temperament not commonly found 
among politicians. I have heard that this has 
impressed even Mr. Balfour himself, and that in 
private conversation he has spoken with something 
like enthusiasm of his admiration for the character 
of Mr. Dillon. Last night Mr. Dillon made a speech 
that was strong without being bitter, and that was 
specially effective in its exposure of the rather weak 
attempt of Mr. Gerald Balfour to make capital out of 
the failure of the late Government to pass the Home 
Rule and Land Bills. 

I am indebted to the excellent Mr. George 
Washington Smalley, the person who having long 
presented to the English public the true ensample of 
the typical American gentleman, has now returned 
to New York in order to favour his fellow-country- 
men with his great impersonation of the English 
nobleman, for a copy of the New York Herald of the 
llth inst. In this paper I find that Mr. Smalley has 
expended a great deal of valuable ink in abuse of this 
journal and in sneers at the humble person who pens 
these lines. What he thinks of THe SPEAKER is 
not a matter which concerns anybody but Mr. 
Smalley himself. He has, of course, a perfect right 
to express his opinion about the paper, especially in 
consideration of the fact that it has more than once 
expressed its opinion of him. I hope my readers 
will not be pained when they learn that Mr. Smalley 
does not think well of THe Speaker. As for his 
personal references, I am necessarily flattered by 
finding that this august representative of a proud 
democracy (in England) and an ancient aristocracy 
(in New York) has condescended to notice my exist- 
ence. I am even more flattered to find that he has 
constructed for himself an ideal picture of a person 
who has never exchanged a word with him in the 
course of his life. The luminous intelligence and 
brilliant imagination of Mr. Smalley have, however, 
enabled him to get over this small difficulty, and to 
present a portrait of a total stranger that is as life- 
like and accurate as those sketches of the manners 
of English peers with which in former days he 
delighted the simple citizens of the Great Republic. 

Thursday.—The Chitral papers, published yester- 
day, bear a most suspicious appearance. It is quite 
clear that the Government have not given Parliament 
everything. Some very important documents must 
have been omitted altogether, and others have been 
“edited” more or less judiciously. The “views of 
the Indian Government” are no doubt important ; 
but in order to ascertain their precise importance 
one must consider who the persons are at present 
composing the Governor-General’s Council. I do not 
wish to disparage them, but nothing is more certain 
than that they are not men of thecalibre of the trained 
public servants who form the Indian Council at home, 
and that they are not military authorities like those 
who advised Sir Henry Fowler. The question of 
Chitral is not a party question; and I venture to 
say unhesitatingly that the preponderance of expert 
opinion, both Liberal and Tory, is immensely in 





favour of the statesmanlike policy of the late 
Government, and that Lord George Hamilton has on 
his side only a handful of insensate Jingoes. If 
Ministers adhere to their present determination, they 
will have destroyed one of the most important 
parts of the bulwark which now protects our Indian 
frontier, and will have facilitated immensely the 
work of any invading army. However, we shall 
hear the other side of the question in a few days 
from the lips of Sir Henry Fowler. 

Last night’s sitting of the House was rather 
eventful. The brand-new representatives of Tory- 
ism are still clinging to the House in great numbers, 
but they are becoming very impatient of what they 
regard as the waste of time which marks its pro- 
cedure. It is always the new members who want to 
reform that procedure, in absolute unconsciousness 
of the fact that it is based upon the experience 
of centuries. Their irritation was shown more than 
once in Committee yesterday, and it evoked a 
counter-irritation on the Radical benches. Mr. 
J. W. Lowther made his first bad blunder as 
Chairman of Committees by stopping Dr. Tanner 
when that gentleman was engaged in an orderly 
discussion of a particular vote. People were sorry 
to see Mr. Lowther thus put himself clearly in the 
wrong; but, as Mr. Chamberlain had been observed 
whispering in his ear a moment before, the general 
disposition was to hold the member for West 
Birmingham responsible for the blunder. Of the 
discreditable episode in which the Attorney-General 
played the chief part, the less said the better. But 
really an Attorney-General ought to be able to keep 
his tongue under some sort of control. 

The Radical deputation to Sir William Harcourt 
has amounted to very little. Mr. Ellis, as Chief 
Whip, was with Sir William when he received the 
deputation, so that there was no ground for suggest- 
ing that Mr. Philip Stanhope and his friends were 
engaged in an intrigue. All that the deputation 
asked was that “Parliament Street” might be 
separated from the National Liberal Federation. 
There was really no need for these gentlemen to 
take the trouble to wait upon Sir William Harcourt 
to tell him this. Opinion in the party is practically 
unanimous on this point. It is almost equally unani- 
mous as to the folly of holding meetings just now to 
consider the condition of the party and its future 
leadership. 

Mr. Gladstone has decided not to visit Scotland 
this year. He will probably go abroad in the winter. 
Lord Rosebery, who is now at Dunrobin, comes to 
town for a few days in the middle of the month, 
after which he will probably be at Dalmeny for 
some time. Mr. Labouchere, who disappeared sud- 
denly last week, and whom everybody believed to 
have gone to the Engadine, is, I am sorry to say, laid 
up at Twickenham. There will be a further flight of 
leading members of the Opposition on Saturday ; 
but both Sir Henry Fowler and Sir William Har- 
court will remain for the Chitral debate. 

Friday.—Matters are advancing more smoothly 
now in the House. Even Mr. Healy’s belligerency is 
subsiding, and there is every reason to suppose that 
we shall get through the remainder of the Session 
without a fresh storm. But the debate on the 
question of Chitral is certain to be a very serious 
one. Many supporters of the Government are 
opposed to the policy of Lord George Hamilton, and 
a still larger number may be expected to join the 
Opposition when the full truth is made known. 
Whether there will be a storm about the doctored 
papers that have been prepared for the edification 
of the House I do not know. But remembering how 
great was the hurricane that raged round the head 
of Lord Palmerston because of his doctoring of 
despatches, one will be surprised if nothing is 
said on this score. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s absence from the debate on the Army Esti- 
mates is much to be regretted; but he is really ill, 
and his medical attendant refuses him permission to 
travel from Marienbad to London. 
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THE FETISH OF SPEED. 





HE railway racing to Scotland has been excellent 

sport for the newspapers, and for citizens who sit 
at home at ease, and take “ record-breaking” as a 
relish with the morning egg. But the pleasure of 
the officials, responsible for this annihilation of time 
and space, must have been considerably spiced with 
anxiety, while, to the nervous traveller, the whole 
performance savoured of foolhardiness. It is very 
well for mythical engine-drivers to write to the 
Daily Telegraph, in the exquisite style of Peter- 
borough Court, to assure us that no place on earth 
is so safe as a locomotive breaking the “ record,” and 
no nerves so serene as those of the driver and his 
mate. There is some plausibility in the suggestion 
that a fast train braces official wits better than a 
slow train, and that fifty miles an hour, with 
frequent stoppages, may not be less risky, after all, 
than seventy miles an hour with none. But signal- 
men are not infallible, and engine-drivers, whirling 
through the night at a pace that might daunt a 
carrier-pigeon, must have their moments of disagree- 
able speculation. At all events, the nervous traveller, 
who cannot be left out of the account, finds his 
imagination stirred to intolerable activity. To his 
accustomed express he consigns life and limb with- 
out any serious misgiving ; but in a “ record-breaker” 
he is at once alive to perils that never haunted him 
before. The extra speed shapes itself in horrid 
images to his mind; he remembers curves and steep 
declines; his eye roves the invisible landscape, far 
more agitated than the wing of Noah’s dove. If only 
a telegraph post could touch his retina in an incalcu- 
lably transient flash, there would be ease for his brain. 
Hitherto, the stoppages have always been comforting 
assurances that he was not hurled through the air 
until some obstacle pronounced the crack of doom ; 
but now the yearning for the station that does not 
arrest the headlong course becomes an intolerable 
strain. Everybody knows that appalling pressure 
on the senses produced by nightmare, and dissipated 
only when the match-box is found, and a friendly 
spark shows that all is well. Imagine this pressure 
for hours ; the frightful craving for instant cessation 
of this noise, this maddening swiftness of motion! 
Such an obsession, once it has the nervous man’s 
brain in its clutch, is worse than the drop 
of water falling with monotonous beat on the 
= head in the torture-chamber of the Inquisi- 
ion. 

This is no merely fanciful picture. Not long ago 
an express, descending the breathless gradient near 
Carlisle, suddenly slowed and came to a stand. A 
passenger had pulled the communication cord and 
stopped the train. When he was asked the reason, 
he said that fright at the rapid descent had over- 
come him, and he could endure it no longer. In such 
cases there is a heavy fine for stopping a train without 
due cause. Railway regulations do not contemplate 
the possibility that a man must be relieved from the 
dread which is crushing his heart, or else go mad. 
Most travellers are made of tougher fibre than this ; 
but even to them the prowess of the “ record-breaker ” 
may make just the difference between composure 
and qualm. Besides, what is the advantage of 
this paralysing hurry to Englishmen going North ? 
On the Johnsonian principle it is conceivable that 
the Scotch may be eager to reach London with all 
expedition. “Sir,” said the Doctor, when Boswell 
had been extolling Scotch scenery, “the finest 
prospect a Scotchman ever sees is the high road to 
England.” But for the Cockney sportsman the 
Highlands are not spoilt by waiting a reasonable 
time. He does not want his nervous system 
deranged in order that he may reach Aberdeen an 
hour earlier than his wont. Speed for some rational 
object is well enough, but speed merely for its own 
sake should be left to cyclists. If railway directors 
want to break “records,” let them conduct their 
operations at Lillie Bridge, and not on tracks con- 


structed for the public service. Mr. John Burns, who 

will not be suspected of affection for stagnation, has 
entered a very timely protest against a form of com- 
petition that uses up rolling stock in needless wear 
and tear, wastes the money of shareholders, and 
increases the risks of travel for no purpose that 
benefits anybody. The banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon will not pack themselves in a tartan and retire 
into space unless we cross the Border an hour 
sooner than usual; nor will the teardrops come to 
the e’en of Mary of Argyle. If a railway director 
wantsanoccupation forhis superfluous energy, let him 
organisea missionary crusadein favour of punctuality. 
There are companies in the South of England badly 
in need of this virtue ; and if, instead of gloating over 
the arrival of expresses at Edinburgh before the 
advertised time, the heroes who take credit for 
that adventure would chose the board-room of 
the South Eastern or somé of its neighbours for 
judicious exhortation against exasperating delay, 
they would show a praiseworthy zeal. 

But the nervous man, who is resolved never to 
encourage this railway mania, cannot feel quite 
secure even on the high road. Mr. Chaplin has 
announced that he is considering the propriety of 
adopting Mr. Shaw Lefevre's little Bill for removing 
the technical disabilities of “ petroleum and electric 
motors.” Licensed to ply on the highway, the motor 
may become a greater terror than the bicycle. John 
Gilpin on an electric machine, over which he has lost 
all control, will be much more formidable than John 
Gilpin on a runaway horse. The disappearance of 
horses from the streets may be followed by their 
disappearance from the Turf, and the Sporting 
League may challenge all comers to a motor race at 
Epsom. It is obvious to the nervous man that 
the restraints of humanity will not operate 
then, as they do now, to check the turbulent 
appetite for speed. You need not train the motor 
by kindness; he does not want to be fed, only oiled ; 
nobody can be prosecuted for over-working him. 
There will be every incentive to urge motor-vehicles 
of all kinds to a speed which must make the streets 
impossible to pedestrians. Even the footway will 
be scoured by motor-perambulators ; and precocious 
infants, having found the button which sets the 
mechanism going, will drive stout and short-winded 
citizens frantic. It is a cheerful prospect for the 
nervous man, who a few years hence may cower in 
his dwelling while motor-omnibuses bound for the 
Bank are pursued by motor-ambulances, eager for 
emergency. It is an excellent thing, no doubt, to save 
the horse by extending the application of science to 
locomotion ; but when the drudge of our streets is seen 
no more, shall we profit by his absence? There may 
come a time when a general election will turn on the 
question whether Pickford vans shall be horsed or 
electrified, and when the restoration of the faithful 
quadruped to the shafts will be celebrated by gar- 
lands and other tokens of public joy. By that time 
the whole community will be so nervous that nobody 
will have the strength even to look out of the win- 
dow when a motor-fire-engine flashes to the lurid 
scene. This may be called an extravagant picture, 
but it is faithfully designed to show the mischiefs 
which lurk in the modern worship of speed. 








THE FIRST. 





HE partridge season, which opens on Monday 
next, promises, from all accounts, to prove a 
good one. From some parts there are complaints of 
barren birds, but it is generally agreed that the 
coveys are quite up to the average. The absence of 
rain during the hatching period, together with the 
late hay harvest, ensured a good start for the young 
birds, while the recent showery weather has brought 





food and cover. 
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The heavy rents demanded for any moors worth 
having necessarily confine grouse-shooting to the 
monied classes, but partridge-shooting is generally 
obtainable at much more reasonable figures; and if 
August 12th be “The Glorious Twelfth,” probably 
September Ist may be rightly termed, in the 
numerical sense, “Tie Popular First.” Still, al- 
though the number of sportsmen increases, in all 
probability fewer shoot on the opening day than 
formerly. The charms of driving, affording at the 
same time less exertion and more difficult shooting, 
often induce men to delay disturbing the birds until 
October, when outlying pheasants may also be killed 
without interfering with the covers. Our grand- 
fathers made an early breakfast and sallied out soon 
after break of day, finding the birds at feed on the 
long hand-reaped stubbles, where they generally lay 
well to their pointers and setters. Nowadays, when 
sportsmen walk up their birds, the keepers are sent 
to drive the game into the cover—mangolds, turnips, 
or potatoes—and the sportsmen follow later. The 
bad state of agriculture, much land out of cultiva- 
tion, and a larger proportion of grass than formerly, 
must assuredly affect the number of partridges in 
the country. It is often remarked that in grass 
countries the birds are smaller and much wilder 
than those where arable land, and consequently 
better cover, is the rule. Still the English partridge 
struggles hard for existence, as well as his imported 
French, or red-legged, relative, and is found all over 
the country, even to the outskirts of London. 

It is claimed, and probably not without reason, 
that driving improves the prospects for another 
season by weeding out the old quarrelsome cocks 
who disturb matters during the mating time. The 
old birds almost invariably rise first when the covey 
is disturbed and, consequently, come ahead to the 
guns, and are thus more likely to be killed than 
when the main body arrives. Many good shots, who 
know the importance of killing the parents, may be 
depended upon to kill the first birds that rise when 
they are walked up, while the tyro blazes into “ the 
brown,” and perhaps wounds many without bringing 
one to bag. 

Anyone may sati-fy himself with respect to the 
pugnacity of the partridge if he has the oppor- 
tunity of watching birds on their feeding or “ jug- 
ging” grounds during the evenings of January and 
February. If any old birds have paired, the cock 
will drive all younger males away from the neigh- 
bourhood one after another, and will keep, perhaps, 
several fields for the exclusive use of himself and his 
mate. On the other hand, young “ birds of the year ” 
will often nest in close proximity. It is undoubt- 
edly a mistake to have too many birds on a manor 
at the end of the season; the land will only afford 
room for a certain number, and the rest seek new 
quarters. 

We may leave the sportsmen, after the day is 
over, to decide whether the driven grouse, or par- 
tridge, or the “ rocketting” pheasant flies the faster 
or is the more difficult to kill, but undoubtedly a 
steady hand and eye 4 necessary in order to account 
for a satisfactory share in the day’s bag. 


THE COUNTRY OF COMMON-SENSE. 


—— oe 


BELATED and somewhat flustered traveller 
_ (sex hardly necessary to mention) arrives at 
night in the great central station of Bale, from the 
Imperial side of the German frontier. It is an 
almost bewildering sensation to be dropped suddenly 
from beneath the Black Eagle’s paternal wing and to 
come under the less insistent protection of the 
Federal Cross, to be allowed to go hither and thither 
and lose one’s self, if one likes, without a chance of 
being arrested out of hand for one’s own good. One 
is apt to feel helpless for the first ten minutes. 
This state of mind in arrivals from the Badischer 





Bahnhof may perhaps be known to the Central 
porters. At all events, the unerring eye of a typical, 
shrewd-faced Basler picks out the belated traveller, 
and he promptly takes possession of her, her bag, 
basket, luggage-ticket, rug, and air-cushion. She 
addresses him wildly in mixed speech ; his replies (in 
good German) are soothing and monosyllabic. She 
must take her ticket for the through train; he 
whisks her off to the booking office. She must 
change some money; he does it for her. She 
particularly wants a Paris newspaper and a time- 
table; he escorts her to the bookstall and watches 
over her to see that she explains herself clearly. 
She must engage a wagon-lil; away he charges 
before her to the bureau outside the station, clear- 
ing a passage through the crowd, turning from time 
to time, with an ineffably knowing little beck of the 
finger, to see that she is following. Her business 
finished at the wagon-lit bureau, she must send a 
telegram ; off again he tows her to the telegraph 
office, and once more keeps a friendly look-out on 
her. She is dying for refreshment; he brings her 
(now regarding him as a veritable life-buoy) to the 
buffet, and there leaves her to her supper with a 
promise to come back at midnight and put her in the 
train. She would as soon expect the roof of the 
station to fall in as that porter to fail her, and ata 
quarter to twelve, sure enough, there he is with his 
shrewd eye and his beckoning finger, to guide her to 
the platform. Ina burst of gratitude she gives him 
a comfortable silver tip and a compliment with it. 
“You are a Switzer?” “Yes.” “I thought so! 
You Switzers all have what is it?” (a struggle 
here for the correct German phrase, which happily 
is forthcoming). ‘ You have common-sense !” 

The Basler’s eye twinkles even a little more as he 
briefly answers: “ Das ist die Hauptsache !” 

He is right. His is the country where common- 
sense is indeed the “ principal thing.” He puts the 
philosophy of his race in a nut-shell. 

Features of Swiss life to illustrate this saying 
will crowd in on anyone’s mind till the choice of the 
most apt becomes quite a difficult matter. But one 
or two will serve. 

The common-sense of Federal government is a 
large question, and only to be condensed into a 
paragraph by a great authority, which paragraph 
would assuredly be too weighty for a flimsy article 
to carry, even if the present writer had the pre- 
sumption to meddle with the subject. The small 
affairs of every-day life alone—the every-day Swiss 
man or woman in home or office or shop—offer text 
enough for a volume of commentary. 

For a fairly intimate point of view (without 
patriotic bias) take that of an adopted citizen, for 
the time being, of the Federal capital. As such, one 
is bound to present one’s self at the Stadt-Polizei to 
yield up one’s passport and give in one’s age and 
sundry other particulars, also to make clear one’s 
aim and object in coming to take up one’s abode in a 
Swiss city. The inquiry is notunreasonable. Misery 
(the misery of less happy countries—notably Russia) 
has acquainted the Swiss with strange bed-fellows, 
and when the Stadt-Polizei bestows its domiciliary 
papers and expects, in exchange, to keep one’s pass- 
port under its own eye ti!l demanded, one can hardly 
quarrel with it. The free republican soil must be 
kept well-turned and open to the light and air. 

The surroundings amid which this domiciling 
operation is performed are so characteristic that 
perhaps one may be allowed to stop for a glance at 
them. The head Police Office of Berne stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the some-time convent 
which is the present home of the University. One 
enters a small, sunny room at the end of a chilly 
stone passage. A number of windows open from 
this room towards the river and the principal bridge. 
There are pots of flowers on the sills. The office is a 
double chamber divided, like a scene on the stage, by 
a central partition, and furnished simply enough 
with well-worn desks, chairs and racks containing 
large official-looking books, over which clerks—in 
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Norfolk jackets—are busy. To keep one in one’s 
place (and perhaps to tone down the cheery, go-as- 
you-please feeling inspired by the flowers and the 
Norfolk jackets) one is railed off from the 
officials and holds discourse with them across 
a wooden paling, with a gate in it. The 
first shock of surprise to the foreign newcomer, on 
appearing at this bar to duly declare himself, is 
his reception by a quite ordinary, plump, plainly- 
dressed lady. There is nothing at all remarkable 
about her. Her dress is such as any Berne house- 
wife wears; her manner is that of a practical woman 
managing a quiet little business of her own. She is 
not attractive certainly; possibly women are dis- 
qualified for the Polizei, even in Switzerland, by 
youth and beauty. But it is striking enough that 
here, in the head office of the Municipal Police, the 
“ petticoats ” (as a past generation would call them) 
are entirely at home, and do their share of the 
business in a matter-of-fact way that quickly softens 
the shock and surprise, even to an old-fashioned 
English person. 

In a short discussion on this Polizei phenomenon 
a very sensible Berne woman explained to the 
present writer the reason for the large proportion of 
women employees (plenty of them young and pretty) 
to be seen in business offices here, municipal or 
private. “It is a change from old-fashioned ways,” 
she observed. “You see, the population has in- 
creased of late years, and the struggle to live 
becomes harder. Besides, there are many more 
women than men. Of course they cannot all marry, 
and they must earn their living. So all offices have 
been thrown open to such as proved themselves 
capable, and they can be found working everywhere 
now. Many people did not like it at first; but they 
saw that something must be done, and it was worth 
while to try. So people generally have come to take 
a sensible view of it, and now we are quite used to 
it. It is better so.” 

But all this is a mere truism nowadays! Yes; 
among the more advanced folk in England. But 
such a point of view has significance as being that 
of the class which Fraulein Z represents in Swiss 
society. She is past middle-age, unmarried, and the 
daughter of a country pastor. Are not these the 
conditions par excellence to nourish old-fashionedness, 
timidity, and a certain narrowness of mind—only 
too pardonable? We in England know them to be 
so. But it seems that, practical as is our national 
turn of mind, the Swiss can give us a start and beat 
us very easily. 

Here, without drawing morals, we find the kernel 
in the Bale porter’s philosophic nut-shell. Here is 
the homely genius of this democracy, that rises to 
changing times and social difficulties, asking itself 
the plain question: Which is the way of Common- 
Sense ? 

Das ist die Hauptsache ! M. B. 











THE TALE OF THE TURK, CONTINUED. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, August 2Ist, 1895. 

MONG the traditions of the European colony at 
Constantinople is one of a new comer from 

the West somewhere back in the ‘Fifties, who was 
sent by an old resident under care of a Turkish 
porter to a distant part of the city. “ What shall 
I do,” asked the visitor, “if this Turk makes trouble 
and does not do what I want?” “ Kick him!” was 
the concise advice of the experienced resident. 
There is no need to give this story undue extension 
in the matter of the best method of dealing with 
recalcitrant Turks. But it does illustrate one truth 
which is important. The Turk who has set out 
to gain an end is never diverted from it by con- 
sideration for his feelings shown by those who 
oppose him. Argument has no influence with him; 
but flagrant disregard of his feelings and wishes 
has convincing weight. The citadel of defence of 





modern Turkish policy is the mist of obscurity 
which the Sublime Porte has been able to throw 
about its deeds. The history of the Sassoun in- 
vestigation, and in fact the history of Turkey 
during 1895, has been a history of struggle to veil 
facts. The policy of the Embassies engaged in 
pressing for reform has been to show great con- 
sideration for the feelings of the Turkish Ministers 
in reference to the publication of facts. Tenderness 
of regard for the wishes of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment has been carried so far that few people living 
abroad have any real conception of the nature of 
the present administrative system in parts of 
Turkey outside of Armenia, while within the 
Empire it has come to be accepted as a perfectly 
reasonable thing for men to be punished, as for 
treason, who tell of abuses of which they have been 
the victims or the spectators. If matters continue 
on the present line, it is hard to see where a halt 
ean be called. Already the local press is throttled, 
so as to prevent the people from learning that 
the administration under which they suffer is not 
commended by the applause of the rest of the 
world. Already we have seen the spectacle of 
British subjects in Tarkey forbidden to read their 
own London newspapers, the prohibition being 
carried out by a British Postmaster acting under 
orders from a British Government. It will not 
be a long step farther to reach the point where 
the Austrian Ambassador was, something over a 
century ago, when, upon conviction of the crime 
of having sent to his own Government a report 
on Turkish administrative abuses, he and all his 
staff were arrested and imprisoned during the 
pleasure of the Sultan. 

A mass of facts are before me relating to pecu- 
liarities of the Turkish provincial administration as 
seeninthe last month. “ Why harrow up the feelings 
of our households and stir the angry obstinacy of 
our quondam protégé by publishing additional! details 
of a case in which the verdict has already been 
rendered? The subject is now well understood; a 
definite scheme has been prepared for remedying 
these abuses.” The subject is not understood. The 
general opinion of well-informed people at home is 
that the Sassoun affair is the main atrocity to be 
redressed, and that there has been no general 
hostility to Christians in the action of the Turkish 
Government during the last decade. Some random 
selections from the mass in hand can but be useful 
in removing such partial views of the situation in 
Turkey. At least they will show the wisdom of 
having early steps taken to flood the Turkish 
administrative system with that light of publicity 
which the Porte dreads. 

The amnesty to Armenian political prisoners in 
Turkey has been widely commended as a sign of 
returning moderation. Many hundreds of prisoners 
have been released, and have returned joyfully to 
their homes. But now it comes to light that in all 
the provinces a certain number guilty of no crime 
are still detained in prison in places where the 
pestiferous foreigner is not accustomed to show him- 
self. In the province of Brousa, almost within sight 
of the Seraglio point, is an obscure village called 
Bazarkeuy. Here ten Armenians are retained in 
prison, in spite of the amnesty, on suspicion that 
they once aided a political prisoner in Erzroum to 
evade the police. In the province of ‘Angetn some 
twenty men have been retained in the prison at 
Yozgat for political offences. Some of these are 
doubtless guilty of the grave crimes expressly ex- 
cluded from enjoyment of the Sultan’s mercy. But 
three of them at least are denied amnesty for 
the same reason that they were imprisoned: 
they are men of influence. One of the three, 
Dr. Sewny, is a well-educated and cultured phy- 
sician. All the Turkish officials who have had to 
do with him, from the Governor-General down to 
the lowest shoe-holder in the Yozgat munieipality, 
knows that Dr. Sewny was imprisoned maliciously 
and on perjured testimony. Yet he is denied the 
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freedom which is his right under the amnesty. At 
St. Jean d’Acre fifty Armenians were released and a 
score or so were retained in imprisonment. Of these 
thus denied amnesty, seven at least are kept in 
prison merely because they were sent there a year 
ago by the Ministry of Police without the formality 
of a trial, and therefore “it is not known whether 
they are guilty of grave crimes or not.” The 
authorities reserve the benefit of the doubt, and so 
the wretches remain in prison. 

The use of torture in police investigations con- 
tinues exactly as if no reform had been demanded 
or promised. In the province of Sivas, where two 
murders of Armenians by Armenians were com- 
mitted early in July, and where a disastrous fire 
occurred shortly after, hundreds of Armenians have 
been imprisoned. Torture is being applied by a 
brute who holds the office of Chief of Police, and 
rejoices in the name of Gourkmen Bey. He wishes 
to make his prisoners confess that they saw the 
murders and know the fire to have been kindled 
by Armenians. His least offensive method of 
persuasion is to tell the victim what he is to 
testify, and against whom, and then to have him 
beaten into compliance or into insensibility. If the 
man’s physical endurance is less than his moral 
stamina, the doctor is called in to restore him to 
life. After a rest of a couple of days, the flogging 
process is repeated as long as the man holds out. 
All this is going on now, in this month of August, 
as a necessary part of a murder trial. Again, the 
wanton harrying of Christians in Asiatic Turkey, 
which was suspended a little while after the first 
outburst of indignation abroad, has been resumed. 
In the province of Mosul, where there are no 
Armenians, the Christian population being largely 
Greek or Syrian, the Kourds are raiding Christian 
villages, carrying off cattle from some, and notifying 
others that in default of money ransom the village 
will be destroyed. The Government has been appealed 
to for protection, and has sent the complainants 
about their business. The frightened villagers are 
beginning to flee from their homes, and it is evident 
that unless the Porte can be induced to stop this 
kind of work the Christian population of the 
country districts of Mosul will be driven away. 
Mohammedan villages are not molested in this 
way, being protected by the Government. In the 
province of Erzroum, Christians dare not sleep at 
their threshing floors as is the custom during 
harvest. The threshing floors are at a distance 
from the villages, and to sleep there means robbery 
or death. The harvesters have their food brought 
to them during the day by the women. But now 
no woman dares cross the fields from the viilage 
to the place where the men are working. On the 
Ist of August, in a village five miles from Erzroum, 
a girl ventured—the place was so near the city—to 
carry food to her father at work in the harvest 
field. But three Turks chanced to see her scudding 
like a frightened deer across the fields, gave chase 
with all the exuberance of boys on a lark, and 
captured the girl. After they had outraged her 
they went off laughing, as at a fine practical joke. 
In the latter days of July a band of thirty Turks 
rode into an Armenian village, Kuprikeuy, not far 
from Erzroum, and bawled out to the people to bring 
out woren for them. One man opened the door 
of his house and remonstrated with these roysterers 
for frightening the women. The Turks shot him 
dead. They then ravened like wolves about the 
houses, but were foiled by the solidity of their 
construction, and had to leave after they had 
emptied their rifles into the doors of the houses. 
In neither case has the Government interfered, 
although the criminals are known. In some of the 
villages of the Sassoun district the Armenians have 
been carried back by force, and have been ordered 
to sow their fields with millet. They were promised 
protection from the Kgurds. But after it became 
evident to the Turks that no intervention is to 
_ take place to force reform, the Kgurds were called 





in by the local authorities, and turned their cattle 
to graze in the millet fields of the Armenians. The 
wretched people are watching opportunities to 
escape from Sassoun as if they were exiles in the 
mines of Siberia. They are confident that ex- 
tinction of the remnant from the massacres of last 
year is now to be resumed at leisure. 

If the consular officials throughout Turkey were 
ordered to report all such administrative abomina- 
tions as these, and if the consular reports were 
published as they are received, as is done in the 
case of reports from the seat of war, the measure 
would do more than a fleet to force reform in 
Turkey. When a blackleg has contrived to force 
his way into polite society, he does not wish too 
close a scrutiny of his acts. The more imminent 
the danger of exposure, the more cool and impudent 
the devices by which suspicious investigators are 
led away from transactions which will not bear 
the light. The one thing that the man fears is 
public attention. This public attention is a terrible 
bugbear to the members of the Turkish Government, 
and for reasons that suggest themselves in this 
connection. Let the watchword for the friends of 
reform in Turkey then be Publicity, always Pub- 
licity, as to the state of the Turkish administration. 








THE END OF THE RAINS: AN IMPRESSION. 


TYVHE afternoon sun is shining out clearly, in a 

bright blue sky flecked with sailing white 
clouds. The rains are not over yet—there was a 
heavy shower last night—but the force of the wet 
weather is spent, and the sodden ground gets time 
to recover itself. The mealie-fields, exhaling their 
fresh, delicious scent in the sunshine, are holding up 
their tufted blossom-spikes some three or four feet 
from the ground, while the young cobs, nestling 
among the satiny emerald-green of the leaves, show 
the crimson tassels just bursting from the tender 
pale green—almost white—of the husks. The 
amabeli are ripening fast, standing up in stiff, 
broom-like bunches of ruddy copper-colour; and 
here and there, in the midst, a little boy or girl, per- 
chance even a head-ringed householder, is posted, with 
a long stick, to drive away the marauding birds, 
When you see the winged swarms rising with shrill 
cries from a patch of seeding grass or weeds, you 
do not wonder that the owners of crops are driven 
to guard them. Then you see the little black 
Whydah finch with his long lippitty tail, which 
perpetually seems to overbalance him in flying; and 
the Jojo, with black head and terracotta breast, and 
the two long tail-feathers worn in the hair of Zulu 
warriors ; and the umbalane, or yellow finch ; and the 
cheeky little twittering potwe, with his black top- 
knot, the Natal version of the London sparrow ; and 
the little scarlet birds that nest among the reeds; 
and who knows how many more. There is some 
excuse for parents who keep their children home 
from school *“ to watch the birds.” 

The wide, rolling hillside, where it is left for 
pasture-land, not ploughed up for corn, is sometimes 
green, sometimes broken up into strange combina- 
tions of colour by seeding grasses, or the weeds 
growing up in the fallows. There is one kind of 
grass, with seeds of a delicate, fluffy, purple-pink, 
which, when it grows in masses, is like nothing so 
much as a bit of purple sunset-cloud fallen down on 
earth. Or, again, here is a patch of something re- 
sembling the cotton-grass of English bog-land, with 
heads of white, silky down, blown away by the 
wind as it ripens. On the left-hand of the bridle- 
path, which leads over the hill to the drift of 
the Umsindusi, a row of syringa-trees has 
been planted as a break-wind. Beyond them is a 
strip of long grass, and then more gardens. And 
here Fusi and Zatshuke have begun to burn the 
grass. One would not have expected it to catch at 
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this season—yet so it is. Having requested some 
matches from the house, they pull bundles of dry 
grass, and, lighting them like torches, carefully apply 
them along the margin of Zatshuke’s amabeli ground. 
The wind is in the south—coming right towards the 
crop ; but it isin no danger—there is nothing to catch 
where the grass leaves off, and the flame eats slowly, 
but steadily, backward. The grass of this spot is 
long and coarse—with stiff, brown seed-stalks, tall 
as ripe corn, but not growing close together. The 
men move about with an air of leisurely activity— 
there is a deal of enjoyment to be got out of grass- 
burning—carrying their torches, and the apparatus 
for beating out the flames, should they go too far. 
One has a kind of broom of green twigs, the other a 
stout stick with an old sack tied to the end of it, 
which he carries like a banner. Evidently the sack 
has seen service before, for it is black as a coal. 
Having fired the inner edge, so as to set a limit to 
the fiercer flames from behind, they now go back 
and light up at the foot of the syringa-trees. The 
wind catches the flame with a rattle and clatter, 
and it springs on the dry stalks and the numerous 
withered patches among the green, and flings up 
scarlet tongues and sheets of smoke into the air. 
The long, stiff stalks, too tough to consume outright, 
bend over and lie flat (a plague and a snare to the 
wayfarer later on), the rest of the grass is charred 
black in no time, and before very long the fire has 
burnt itself out, leaving its ashes to be washed into 
the soil by the next shower. 

Yonder, to the right, lies Table Mountain—cloud- 
less to-day, and sparkling like a gem in its exquisite 
colouring. The line of delicate green along the top, 
the reds and yellows and greys of the cliff-face, the 
darker greens of the slopes below—they cannot be 
rendered in words: only in the tenderest of water- 
colour. At the north end there is a notch in the 
sky-line—a little notch that would be covered by 
your thumb-nail. That is a rocky kloof where the 
vultures nest. There are leopards, too, on the 
mountain. Once a native boy, coming to one of the 
gorges at the foot of its eastern face, looked up and 
saw two spotted cubs playing under a rock, and, 
choosing the better part of valour, took the longer 
way round the head of the gorge. They are not 
likely to be disturbed much; the land about the 
mountain is a native “location,” so there are no 
white people living in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and it is rather far from the town, over a rough 
road, for a convenient day’s ride. So that “‘ Umkam- 
bati” keeps his crags and waterfalls, and hidden 
treasures of rare ferns and flowers, comparatively 
undesecrated by picnickers. 

Standing on the rising ground, with Table Moun- 
tain on the right, you have Zwartkop—or “ Imbubu,” 
as the natives call it—on the left. It is a truncated 
pyramid, the highest of a line of rolling hills 
behind which the sun sets, and at whose feet lie 
seattered the white houses of Maritzburg. Pass- 
ing the amabeli ground, with its little mound 
of earth, erected as a pedestal for the bird-scarer 
—so as to afford a good view over the crop—we 
come into the long, rough grass of the open veldt. 
Though eaten down by the cattle, it is up to one’s 
knees in places, and sometimes imperfectly conceals 
a hole—a porcupine’s burrow, perhaps, partly ex- 
posed by the subsidence of the soil in the rains; so 
that it is best to keep to the narrow path. There 
are many porcupines here—so the natives tell you; 
they mostly live ehlatini, in the scrubby ground on 
the north slope of the hill ; but he who would know 
of them at first hand, must sit in the said scrub all 
night, and keep very quiet at that, and perhaps, in 
the first faint whiteness of the dawn, he may see 
them coming back to their holes. Their traces may 
be seen in broad daylight—passing a garden, you 
may see a juicy pumpkin, with a bit neatly scooped 
out of one side, exposing the yellow pulp, where it 
has been sampled by the innungu’s small sharp 
teeth. There is the ant-bear, too, the isambane, 
who likewise makes holes, and also, like the 








pestilence, walks in darkness, so that it seems 
difficult to meet with anyone who is really sure 
that he has seen him. The wramu, the iguana 
lizard, is more accommodating in this respect; but he 
is shy, and, if he sees you first, you must have a 
quick eye to catch sight of him. This quality of his 
is well known, and a boy who wishes to cast doubts 
on his friend’s personal courage unkindly tells him 
that he is an wxamu. 

At the foot of the long slope flows the little 
Umbindolo—a sluggish stream enough for the most 
part, except in one place where it runs down a little 
slope into a sedge-grown pool. It runs southward 
to join the Umsindusi, which, having passed by 
Maritzburg and ornamented the Park, wanders out 
somehow to Table Mountain, winding in and out 
between the folded hills, and so takes a tortuous 
course to the Umgeni. There is a bridge across it 
here—or, rather, the water passes through a kind of 
tunnel in a solid causeway of stones and earth, shaded 
on each side by magnificent weeping willows. There 
is quite a grove of willows here ; and their innumer- 
able fibrous rootlets, like a peculiar kind of red 
grass, creeping under the bridge, had recently quite 
obstructed the water-way. Below the bridge the 
stream is bordered by beds of arums—but their glory 
is over now; they were in full bloom about Christ- 
mas-time. And now, in April, it is autumn, and the 
rains should be over—but they are lingering late this 
year. 

Yet a few more thunderstorms, gathering black 
round Zwartkop, and rolling round to the south, and 
then up by Table Mountain—a few more showery 
nights—and then we may look for winter, dry, glow- 
ing, clear-eyed winter, with its crisp morning frosts 
and scorching noons, and, far away—only you have 
to go up nearly to Howick before you can see it— 
the snow on the “ Berg.” A.W. 

Pietermaritzburg. 








THE END OF HARVEST. 





LTHOUGH no more the insistent reaping-whirr 
& Pervades the fields, but brief is their repose; 
For now amid the undulating rows 
Of sun-crowned sheaves his team the waggoner 
Begins to urge, aware that yon dark blur 
Of brooding cloud, and the hot gust that blows 
Sullenly o’er the stubble-slopes, disclose 
Portents impelling more than wonted stir. 
Homeward at length retreats the high-stacked wain, 
Leaving the patient group of gleaners free 
To throng the furrows; there, a toilsome train, 
Intent they stoop, until from hedge and tree 
The long-drawn shadows merge in dusk’s domain, 
And Hesperus hails night’s nearing sovereignty. 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





EMILE VERHAEREN. 


NV AETERLINCK, as a cultured nation, we know; 

and we discuss glibly, if not always intel- 
ligently, the rival merits of “ L’Intruse” and “ Les 
Sept Princesses”; but Emile Verhaeren, Maeter- 
linck’s compatriot and quondam friend, we as yet 
do not know, and at the present moment it is 
almost impossible to obtain in England the thin 
quarto volumes of rough hand-made paper in which 
year by year Verhaeren’s poems have been given to 
the world. And yet in Brussels, as in Paris, the 
work of the Belgian poet is as much read, and almost 
as much discussed, as that of the dramatist and the 
name of Verhaeren is familiar to everyone who has 
followed sympathetically the upspringing of that 
new school of Flemish literature, half romantic, half 
mystical, that has for its birthplace the mist-laden 
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plains of the Scheldt. For twenty years Verhaeren 
has been intimately connected with the highest 
literary life of his country. An ardent journalist and 
an accomplished critic, he has ever been the repre- 
sentative of literature in revolt, the antagonist of 
academic precision, and in art the eager partisan of 
the Impressionists when Impressionism was still a 
synonym for lunacy. 


But it is, of course, pre-eminently as a poet, as the 
possessor of a weird and powerful imagination, as 
the creator of haunting and sonorous verse, that 
Verhaeren has made his mark on the literature of 
his country. With his earlier volumes, “ Les Contes 
de Minuit,” “ Les Flamandes,” and “ Les Moines,” we 
confess to have no direct acquaintance. The publi- 
cation of these was followed by a period of Sturm 
und Drang in the poet's life, when his soul found 
vent in two of his most startling works, “ Les 
Débacles,” published in 1888, and “ Les Flambeaux 
Noirs” in 1891. Side by side with a growing 
mystico-religious element and a passionate identifi- 
cation of self with the forces of Nature, there is a 
strong Macabre elementin these volumes—not, indeed, 
entirely absent from his later ones—and a hysterical 
dwelling on the merely repulsive side of human life. 
In the frenzy of his soul nothing is sacred to him; 
and death and erotic passion, often in the most 
incongruous shapes, pass hand-in-hand through 
many of his poems. 


At the present time Verhaeren is occupied with 
a whole cycle of poems, of which the opening 
volume, “ Les Campagnes Hallucinées,” was pub- 
lished in 1893, “Les Villages Illnsoires” in the 
spring of the present year, and which is ultimately 
to be closed by a drama, “ Les Aubes.” It is by these, 
rather than by his earlier works, that the poet will 
elect ultimately to be judged. At the age of forty, 
he is to-day, in all probability, in the plenitude of 
his mature powers; and to the most casual reader 
there is, in truth, a vast interval between the re- 
strained beauty and the deep spiritual insight of 
“Les Villages Illusoires’” and the half-articulate 
passion of “ Les Débiacles.” The wild imagination 
of the poet no longer runs riot, to the despair of 
the sober reader, but is curbed and bitted within 
reasonable limits. Above all, there is a striking 
growth in his comprehension of the hidden meanings 
of Nature—of Nature as represented in the vast, 
treeless, monotonous plains of Belgium, which he 
had learnt to love in his childhood, and of which 
the tender, melancholy atmosphere pervades the 
poetry of his later years. To Verhaeren the town 
—“‘la ville tentaculaire” of the powerful intro- 
ductory poem to “ Les Campagnes Hallucinées "— 
always appears as a centre of vice and misery, 
engulfing human lives irresistibly drawn to it. It 
is only in the limitless silence of the heather- 
covered plains, where 


“ Aucun bruit n'est assez fort 
Pour déchirer l’espace intense et mort,” 


that he finds the tragic beauty and sense of repose 
that his soul loves, though even these are disturbed 
by the ever-assertive human element. 


“ Les Campagnes Hallucinées” seems to mark the 
transitional period in the development of his genius, 
and the hallucinations, often diseased and erotic, 
that inspire his gruesome “ Chansons de Fous” are 
converted without effort into the illusions—poetic, 
spiritual, and full of a tender pathos—which 
furnish the keynote of “Les Villages Illusoires.” 
A favourite device of Verhaeren is to marshal all 
the sins and all the meannesses of which humanity 
can be guilty into a long procession, which defiles 
with blood-curdling effect before the reader. A very 
powerful example of this is to be found in “Le 
Péché,” in which an old mill is represented as grind- 
ing up evil and distributing it to the peasants who 
come with their empty sacks from miles around, and 
return sin-laden to their homes. The same thought, 
but in a very spiritualised form, inspires the poem 





of “Le Fossoyeur” in “ Les Villages Illusoires,” in 
which the grave digger appears as a type of man 
vainly trampling down his dead past, while all the 
sins of his life time rise up from the coffins that 
encumber the graveyard. 


“ Et les voici les pleurs muets et les priéres 
a n’a point écoutés dans les yeux de ses fréres. 
t les voici l’insulte aux humbles et aux doux 
Et le rire quand ils ployaient les deux genoux.” 


Verhaeren’s intimate appreciation of country life 
has inspired him to use the familiar types of a 
village community, and to read into them the 
mystical interpretations of life. These typesin “ Les 
Campagnes Hallucinées” are of a more purely 
imaginary nature, such as the giver of evil counsels, 
who urges men to suicide and women to prostitution, 
and the gaunt female figure that scatters fever over 
the marshy land, sowing death and suffering in her 
tracks. But in “ Les Villages Illusoires ” the simplest 
presentments of humble daily toil, drawn with 
minute fidelity to truth, are fraught with the deepest 
spiritual significance. In a whole series of exquisite 
poems we see one by one the village carpenter, re- 
presenting the modern scientist, busy measuring the 
universe with rule and square; the bell-ringer, a 
martyr to duty, wildly tolling his bell when the 
church-tower is in flames; the visionary rope- 
makers, and the blacksmith who has conquered him- 
self and realised the great truths of life through 
incessant labour. 


With Verhaeren, as with Maeterlinck, free-will 
plays no part in life; we are all the creatures of an 
overwhelming destiny, and our pathetic strivings 
after an unattainable ideal are predestined to failure 
in this life. Yet strive we must after some ideal, 
vague and ethereal, and often it is only by death 
itself that our end can be attained. Thus Death, 
together with the apprehensive sense of its nearness, 
plays as great a part in the poems of Verhaeren as 
in any of Maeterlinck’s plays. Maeterlinck is gifted 
with the dramatic instinct, and clothes his idealistic 
images in human form and makes them take part in 
human tragedies. Verhaeren remains purely a poet, 
and leaves it to the reader to evolve his inner mean- 
ings for himself. Perhaps in none of his poems is his 
conception of life, with its pathetic sense of failure, 
more exquisitely painted than in “ Le Passeur d’Eau,” 
the opening poem of his latest volume. The old 
ferryman, with a green reed between his teeth, fights 
against wind and rain in a wild effort to respond to 
a distant call from the further shore, only to find at 
last that he has never left the starting-point. But 
even so, like a true mystic, the poet leaves some faint 
gleam of mysterious hope to his impersonation— 


“ Mais le tenace et vieux passeur 
Garda tout de méme pour Dieu sait quand 
Le roseau vert entre ses dents.” 


Perhaps by the less introspective reader Verhaeren 
will be best appreciated in his studies of Nature, in 
his wonderful rhythmic word-pictures of natural 
phenomena, such as that of the rain— 


“La ‘mn 


La longue pluie, avee ses ongles gris.” 


Or this of the snow— 


“La neige tombe indiscontiniment, 
Comme une lente et longue et pauvre laine 
Parmi la morne et longue et pauvre plaine, 
Froide d’amour, chande de haine.” 


When he sings the wild November winds—“le vent 
sauvage de Novembre "—there is a sense of rush, of 
almost ferocious joy, in the hurried movement of the 
short, irregular lines, and when he writes of silence 
the silence becomes as pregnant and as crushing as 
the silence of “ L’Intruse” when Death is approach- 
ing, for which all the appliances of stagecraft are 
brought into requisition. Certainly, of mere exteri- 
ority, against which Mr. George Moore has been 
thundering of late in these columns, no one could 
accuse the Belgian poet; it is the mystical inner 
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meaning of the landscape that appeals to him, and 
it is its subjective influence on the human soul that 
he reproduces with so much subtlety. He gains 
certain of his more physical effects by a constant 
use of such words as “ interminablement,” “ indiscon- 
tiniment,” “tenacement,” “ infinissable,” allconveying 
a sense of monotonous, irresistible force. He indulges, 
too, to a rather wearisome extent, in rhymes such 
as “ myriadaire,” “ réfractaire,” “ tentaculaire,” and in 
others more unusual still, such as “ boxe” and “ équi- 
noxe,” “ vaticine” and “tocsinnent”! These are, of 
course, tricks both of the pen and of thought, which, 
repeating themselves, mark the limitations of Ver- 
haeren’s genius. But we are loth to leave with even 
themildest word of carping criticism a poet the sudden 
discovery of whom has been to us the greatest 
literary pleasure of the year. V.C. 


REVIEWS. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN‘'THE ALPS AND THE 
CAUCASUS, 

My CLIMBS IN THE ALPS AND CAUCASUS. 

Mummery. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


N R.MUMMERY has long been known as one of the 

boldest and most successfulof Englishmountain- 
climbers, and no one is better entitled to relate 
some of his exploits and to discourse on the art 
of mountaineering in general. He does so very 
pleasantly and simply in the volume before us, 
which contains an account of eleven expeditions, all 
difficult and some perilous, in the Alps, as weil as 
of two or three in the Central Caucasus, one of 
these an ascent of the first order. The impression 
of prodigious difficulties and hairbreadth escapes 
which, like all properly-written accounts of Alpine 
climbs, they succeed in conveying to the appalled 
reader, is more justified than is often the case, for 
most of the expeditions described are really hard, 
grim pieces of rock-scaling, and some have been 
scarcely repeated since. All the Alpine ones were 
in the neighbourhood either of Chamouni or of 
Zermatt, and are not easily followed without some 
knowledge of the mountain topography of those 
districts. The most interesting, to our thinking, is 
that of the passage of the Col du Lion across the 
ridge of the Matterhorn. Nor, indeed, can one 
write a review of such narratives; all that need 
be said is that those contained in this book are 
lively and fresh, the details graphically told, and 
the whole having as little of the somewhat con- 
ventional humour about food, swearing, and physical 
hardships as the traditions of the Alpine Club seem 
to allow. Perhaps the introduction of this element 
has been found by writers and lecturers to be the 
only way of relieving the monotony of couloirs, 
bergschrunds, seracs, cheminées, ice-walls, and the 
modes of overcoming the difficulties these phenomena 
present; and, if so, it may be justified as an un- 
avoidable literary expedient, for sentiment and 
science are both frowned upon in papers read to 
that illustrious body. But the time has almost 
come when the tradition should cease to be 
respected, and an effort made to find literary 
variety in some other way. These remarks, how- 
ever, are rather suggested by than directed against 
the volume before us, whose author seems to have 
obeyed the tradition no more than he felt himself 
absolutely bound to do; and who, though he does 
not attempt descriptions of scenery such as those of 
James D. Forbes, still the greatest of our Alpine 
writers, writes freshly and well, and shows that he 
has a not less true enjoyment than Forbes, or Ball, 
or Stephen, of the grandest elements of the scenery 
of the High Alps. 

The Caucasian ascent is that of Dychtau, the 
second highest summit of the chain, on which, it 





By A. FF. 





will be remembered, Mr. Donkin perished some years | 


ago. This superb peak, 17,054 feet in height, was in 
1888 climbed by Mr. Mummery with one Swiss guide, 
and would appear to be a very hard piece of rock 
work, though, as usually happens, its difficulties 
may now have been reduced by finding easier routes 
at some of the “ bad places,” as well as by that sort 
of sense that a thing which has been done before 
cannot be as bad as it looks. We are a little sorry 
to find that Mr. Mummery, who fully appreciates 
the magnificence of the mountain landscapes of 
Caucasus, has not indulged himself in some fuller 
accounts of them, and compared them and the ex- 
periences of climbing among them with those of the 
Alps, which he knows so well. He does full justice 
to the splendid physical powers of the natives of the 
Caucasian range, on which Mr. Freshfield and Mr. 
Grove have also in their books commented. 

Not the least interesting chapter is the concluding 
one, in which the author discusses sundry general 
questions relating to mountaineering. Two of these 
——very practical questions, on which his experience 
enables him to throw useful light—are those of the 
proper size of a party, and the use of the rope. 
They are cognate questions, for, of course, the having 
three or four instead of two only in a party is chiefly 
advocated in respect of the better use which can be 
made of a rope by such a number. Our author is on 
these points at variance with the usual and orthodox 
view which holds fast to the rope and the larger 
party. He notices that the strength of a party, as of 
a chain, very largely depends on its weakest link, and 
that the presence of two first-rate climbers scarcely 
diminishes with a rope the dangers arising from 
another who is third or fourth-rate. He observes 
with great truth and force that large parties move 
much more slowly than small ones, and that in some 
perilous spots—such as, for instance, a couloir swept 
by stones or avalanches—men roped together incur 
far greater risks than they do if each is free to jump 
and run as he best may to escape the fusillade. He 
argues that although the rope unquestionably gives 
greater safety in crossing crevassed névé, the risk of 
falling into a crevasse is very slight to a really com- 
petent mountaineer; and, although two or more 
men can pull a companion out of a crevasse much 
better than one, evon one may do so with proper 
rope arrangements. Weare disposed to agree in his 
view, well supported by illustrations from his own 
experience in the expeditions here described, that 
the need for roping has become rather a super- 
stition, and that tolerably well-practised and careful 
climbers are often better off without it. The most 
difficult pieces of rock-climbing the present writer 
ever remembers to have undertaken were both 
accomplished without a rope, and with the aid of 
one guide only. Nevertheless, considering how 
many people climb now who are not careful, and, 
indeed, not competent, the orthodox view of the 
rope had better continue to be inculcated, and 
Mr. Mummery’s doctrine reserved for those who 
approach in some measure to his agility and his 
prudence. He observes that nearly all accidents in 
mountain climbing are due to imprudence, or in- 
attention, which is more common than imprudence. 
Everyone with some experience of climbing will echo 
this opinion. But, unfortunately, inattention is a 
permanent factor in all human affairs, and a certain 
average of it may as certainly be looked for as a 
certain average of shortsight or hasty temper. 
Although, therefore, the great ascents, as they used 
to be deemed, have become much easier, and the 
word “impossible” is almost blotted out from the 
climber’s vocabulary, a considerable percentage of 
accidents to excursionists must still be looked for, 
and the number of unskilled people who now at- 
tempt difficult climbs keeps up this percentage. 
The man who has been taken by guides over bad 
places which he could not have attempted himself, 
misses the training which self-dependence gives in 
learning the elements of mountaineering, and, if he 
goes alone or with equally untrained comrades, is 
very likely to get into trouble. Even the practised 
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climber runs most of his risks not on the big ascents 
but upon little expeditions, where perhaps he is 
alone, and the absence of patent dangers makes him 
careless. 

Not the least interesting pages of the book are 
those in which the author vindicates the claims of 
his favourite pursuit, while yet claiming no more for 
it than that it is an exciting sport. Herein he does 
it less than justice. In one sense, of course, it is 
merely a form of active exercise, accompanied by 
danger. But it may be much more. In fact, it is to 
each man very much what he makes it—that is to 
say, it rises less or more above the level of a mere 
test of muscular vigour and endurance in proportion 
to the knowledge, the imagination, the love of 
Nature, and the power of appreciating Nature which 
a man brings to it. A man may have conquered 
half the peaks in the Alps and the Himalaya, and 
yet remain as dull a dog as any pigeon-shooter at 
Hurlingham. But if he be a person of taste, ob- 
servation, and artistic feeling to begin with, his 
climbing will do for him what he could never get by 
any amount—we will not say of pigeon-shooting, 
but even of superior games, like golf and tennis. 
Mr. Mummery has himself so keen a sense of the 
higher charms and joys of the climber’s occupation 
that he need not have feared to strike a somewhat 
bolder note, and claim for climbing that though it 
is a pastime, it may also be, and ought to be, 
infinitely more. 


A PRAISE OF 


GALLICA, 


THE FRENCH MASTERS. 


AND OTHER Essays. By James Henry Hallard. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co, 


Mr. HALLARD’s book is mainly a praise of French 
literature, and of the French tongue, as instruments 
of education. He shows himself an ardent and an 
able advocate, free from all foolishness of the 
Francomaniac kind, and devoted to the classic ex- 
cellences of France, rather than to her modern 
excesses. He is that somewhat rare thing, an 
Englishman who sincerely loves Corneille and 
Racine; who comprehends French prosody; who 
goes to France, not for extravagance but for sanity, 
not for lawlessness but for lucidity. Though writing 
without the dithyrambic and oracular eloquence of 
Hugo's “ Paris,” he yet sees in France, in French 
art and thought at their best, the light that lightens 
the civilised world, the home of ideas, the modern 
Athens. Clearness, insight, grace, balance, sincerity 
—these are the French virtues that he loves, as 
Arnold loved them; French impatience of things 
illogical, not thought out, not definitely expressed, 
not thoroughly mastered. The urbanity of French 
writing, its artistic dexterity and delicacy of manner, 
its intellectual good-breeding and distinguished air, 
recommend it to him as the best substitute for 
Greek, and as especially valuable to English students. 
It is excellent good advice ; but it is less true to-day 
than at any other time since the Pleiade that French 
literature aims at these exemplary virtues. With 
Messieurs Mallarmé et Cie. at work, lucidity and 
purity of idiom are in a perilous state. ‘“ Quand la 
chose est, dites le mot,” says Hugo. “Ne le dites 
pas,” say the neologists, symbolists, and torturers of 
language in general. But the great French tradition 
will not suffer lasting loss or hurt at their hands; 
there are plentiful signs of reaction against the 
exotic and the cryptic in style. Certainly, Mr. 
Hallard does wisely and well to follow his “ reasons 
for learning French,” with essays upon Corneille the 
noble and Racine the moving, the Michael Angelo 
and the Raphael, as Hugo too boldly calls them, of 
French tragedy. Upon Racine, with his plaintive 
melody, his agony of passion, his luminous and gentle 
spirit, Mr. Hallard is admirable; he loves the delicate 
and gracious outlines, the measured movement, the 
lyrical beauty of his verse. Corneille seems less 
appealing to him; Corneille, most majestically 
Roman of French poets, the tragedian of heroic 
souls and ringing swords, of chivalrous pride and 





invincible honour. There is even something rugged 
and savage in his uncompromising sternness, a 
primitive note audible through all the courtly 
splendours of his declamation. Not for him 
who “blew through bronze” also to “breathe 
through silver.” He is the poet of indomitable 
strength, and to work done in his spirit we 
ean still give no higher praise than the famous 
beau comme le Cid. Mr. Hallard’s defence of these 
poets against those who take their cue from Lessing 
and Schlegel is entirely successful. He has been 
curiously anticipated in his argument by the Abbé 
Roux in his delightful Pensées. Both insist upon 
the distinction between the classic tragedy proper 
and the romantic drama; Shakespeare and Goethe 
wrote the latter, not the former. The tragedy 
proper follows Aristotle in its conventions and 
limitations, and seems to our “barbarous” taste a 
little cold and pompous; but, at least, it is classic 
in its austere rejection of irregularities, however 
splendid ; it is wholly artistic, and beside the Cid or 
Phédre, such work as the Duchess of Malfy is but 
a lawless and shapeless thing, full of outrageous 
power. “Corneille is to Shakespeare,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “as a clipped hedge is to a forest.” Yes; 
but the contrast is not so unfavourable to Corneille 
as the doctor meant it to be. The transcendent 
genius of Shakespeare redeems his faults; but many 
a reader of his contemporaries, wearied and exas- 
perated by their turbulence and lack of form, cries 
out for Sophocles or Racine, A2schylus or Corneille. 
The classic French tragedy has purity and simplicity 
of design, and deals with a single crisis, some clashing 
of personal passion with eternal law, in a style 
clean-cut and severe, with magnificence or with 
loveliness of language, but never with a wayward 
excess, a digression to side issues. In Phédre we 
have simply— 
“Vénus tout entiére & sa proie attachée,” 


an embodiment of a single passion in its intensity 
and fulness. So, too, with the superb answer of 
Medea confronting her fate— 
“Dans un si grand revers que = reste-t-il P 
Moi!” 

or with the still more famous qu'il mourdt! It is 
not rhetoric, like that of Addison’s Cato, and all 
the intolerable lesser dramatists who tried the 
classic tragedy ; it is the concentrated essence of the 
tragedy’s very soul distilled into a word. Those 
who approach these tragedies, influenced by the 
“periwig” superstition, that they are stilted and 
decorous and dull, destitute of poetry and of passion, 
soon discover their mistake; and for young men of 
letters, they are an admirable example of just and 
perfect art. 

Mr. Hallard’s remaining French essays deal with 
Musset, sympathetically ; and with M. Bourget, not 
so. The latter essay, indeed, is a collection of 
strained witticisms and pungencies, easily traced to 
their source; they are unfair, and seldom amusing. 
The rest of the book is concerned with Keats, Mr. 
Swinburne, and that quaint philosopher, Solomon 
Maimon. They are gracefully written studies, but 
call for no special comment. The most valuable thing 
in the book is the first essay, with its plea for the 
teaching of French, conceived in the spirit of Arnold, 
to whose memory the essays are dedicated. Goethe 
Lessing, Heine, and a few others excepted, a study of 
German will hardly make an English mind suppler 
more receptive, more liberal, than Nature made it. 
But almost every French writer of first or second 
rank has a share of his nation’s passion for clear 
thinking and clear writing, for the graces and 
urbanities of literature and life, for a certain en- 
gaging reasonableness. The clumsy, the superfluous, 
the eccentric, have no true place in French art, 
which is eminently social and central. As a mental 
discipline, the study of French is bracing and 
illuminating ; it shows how beauty and power may 
go hand in hand with exquisite clearness. It is not 
the exasperating clearness of Macaulay, but the 
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limpid and subtle clearness of Newman or Arnold, 
so gently persuasive, so graciously prevailing. Per- 
haps in no department of English writing is this 
courtesy more wanted than in political and literary 
criticism. Frenchmen can say the nastiest things of 
each other with an enchanting refinement and wit 
of speech; we blurt out crude insults without tact 
or discrimination, and are unskilled in the fine 
shades of expression. Our great writers may and 
must do what they please; but our average writers 
of talent, our middling men of ability, would do 
their work a thousand times more winningly and 
happily if they would acquire a French lightness 
and dexterity and artistic tact. French is a tongue 
fatal to the bad craftsman, the loose thinker; 
English is not. We are heartily at one with Mr. 
Hallard in this matter, the more so as he is not of 
those who seem to believe that French literature 
began at Hujo's death, and will end with the death 
of M. Verlaine. He has ears for the trumpets of 
Corneille and the lyres of Racine. 


INTERCHANGING EXPERIENCES. 


THe AMERICAN COMMERCIAL Po.ticy. By Ugo Rabbeno, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Modena. Second Edition. Partly Rewritten and Entirely 
Revised. London: Maemillan & Co. 

MunicipaL Home Rue. By Frank J. Goodknow. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

MuUNIcIPAL GOVERNMENT OF GREAT Britain. By Albert 
Shaw. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


WE take these three books together, because, though 
their subjects are widely divergent, they represent 
different phases of that mutual study of each other's 
politics and institutions which is now increasing, to 
the great benefit of both America and Europe. The 
publication of Mr. Bryce’s great work began a new 
period in this study, and his helpers are now work- 
ing out in greater detail some of the lines that it 
suggested. The problems of America are on a larger 
scale than ours; her solution of her economic 
difficulties is to all appearance more remote. It is 
well to learn how her energy has been misdirected 
by circumstances into a false economic path, how 
her democracy has made her city government into 
her one great failure, and what hopes there are 
that her errors may be repaired. Two of the books 
before us answer these questions; the third turns 
English municipal experience to American profit, 
and not only tell us more about our own municipali- 
ties than we could easily learn from native sources, 
but makes us feel that here, at any rate, we have 
something to be proud of. Moreover, it reveals to 
us ignorant Londoners the success of a Progressive 
policy in other towns than London. 

Professor Ugo Rabbeno, of the University of 
Modena, has written a very interesting, and in some 
sense a hopeful, account of the commercial practice 
and theory of the American Government. The 
practice, as is usual in the history of economic as of 
political ideas, has preceded the theory and generated 
it. Indeed, Professor Rabbeno points out that com- 
mercial policy is very much more the effect of the 
economic situation than its cause. The Protectionist 
tendencies which found expression in the works of 
Alexander Hamilton and elsewhere at the formation 
of the Federal Union were partly due to the set-back 
given by the termination of the Revolutionary war 
to the infant industries which it had developed, 
partly to State rivalries, of which some very curious 
instances are given. When Protection did become 
the recognised policy of the Union, from 1815 to 
1832, its adoption was due mainly to the introduction 
of the factory system and the growth of “ capitalism,” 
and the desire—best known from the partial defence 
of it unfortunately made by John Stuart Mill—to 
protect industries till they are strong enough to 
stand alone. From 1831 to 1860, however, the 
country was opening up and developing so rapidly 
that Free Trade became dominant—partly, we sup- 





pose, for the personal convenience of the agricultural 
population, then by far the strongest interest, and 
partly to secure foreign markets for their surplus 
produce. After the commercial crisis of 1857, a feeling 
grew up, chiefly in Pennsylvania, in favour of Protec- 
tion—a purely selfish feeling ; but the financial needs 
of the War of Secession caused a general raising of 
duties for fiscal purposes, which the Protectionists 
took advantage of for their own ends. Professor 
Rabbeno gives very full accounts of the theories of 
American Protectionism, of which the most rational 
is that of Friedrich List and (in one phase of his 
theorising) of Henry C. Carey, which embodies the 
truth known to Economists as “the desirability of 
the complex co-operation of labour.” In a new 
country, according to this doctrine, prosperity is 
best secured by variety of industry, otherwise it will 
be predominantly agricultural, and its richest 
resources will be worked out while the rest are left 
undeveloped. Later theories—like those of Messrs. 
George Gunton and Simon N. Patten—are treated by 
Professor Rabbeno with perhaps overmuch respect. 
The doctrines that all American labour wants pro- 
tection against the “pauper labour of Europe,” or 
that nominal high wages per se are a good because 
they raise the labourers’ spirits, and so cause pro- 
gress—a fallacy which appears in a slightly altered 
form in the bimetallist affection for high prices—are 
hardly worth serious study. And Professor Patten, 
in his insistence on the doctrine that Americans 
should become specialised and learn to do without 
foreign goods, has gone near to reproduce the 
“Closed Commercial State” of Fichte, the patriotic 
people of which were desired to content themselves 
with home-grown substitutes for coffee and tea. 
Professor Rabbeno lays great stress on the “internal 
free trade” secured by the Union as mitigating the 
evils of a Protectionist policy. That policy he 
regards as at present probably the last dying 
struggle of “capitalism”—the prelude to a new 
order. Hence we infer that he is a Socialist of 
the Chair. The book is extremely learned, and 
of high value as a history both of economic fact and 
theory. It strikes us as suffering somewhat from 
the essay form, which necessitates some repetition, 
and we should like some further indications of the 
“new order” to which “ capitalism” is to give way. 
It has been translated, and not badly, by the 
“ Translations Bureau "—the first excursion into the 
literary world, we imagine, of such an organisation. 
It was made accessible to the English reader at the 
advice of Prof. Edgeworth, whose wide knowledge 
of economic literature gives a very high value to 
his recommendation. 

Mr. Goodknow’s book is in its details rather too 
special and technical for an ordinary English reader, 
but it is interesting to students of political science 
as a study in comparative municipal government. 
That branch of administration, as everyone knows, 
is the great failure of America. We gather that 
one chief reason is that American municipalities 
have not enough to do. In imitation of the English 
plan before the passing of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, the new departments of work which arose 
as the country developed were given over to 
separate authorities, instead of being conferred 
on the municipal government. Then, the State 
Legislature (from which, it must be remem- 
bered, the municipality holds all its powers) has 
constantly interfered by special Acts, though in 
many States these are now unconstitutional, and 
everywhere they are subject to considerable limita- 
tion. Of such legislative interference some astonish- 
ing instances are given. Philadelphia, for example, 
had a Board created by statute, consisting of certain 
specified members, which was made co-optative and 
perpetual, and had power in order to erect new city 
buildings, to create debts, and control the taxes for 
their discharge. Of course, such legislation is a 
fertile source of jobs. Moreover, municipal politics, 
with a sphere thus restricted, fall into inferior 
hands, and, as in England, are exploited in the 
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interest of general politics, only to a much greater 
extent. The precise sphere of American municipal 
activity is defined in the book by citation of a 
number of legal decisions. Mr. Goodknow hopes for 
an approach to the English system—municipal free- 
dom tempered by some central administrative con- 
trol, towards which tendencies are now to be dis- 
cerned. One is glad to find that America has 
something to learn from us. From Mr. Goodknow’s 
book we learn one practical lesson—that the policy 
of minimising the London County Council is particu- 
larly foolish. 

Mr. Albert Shaw’s book is so far American that it 
is intended for Americans, but it deserves to be 
studied by every citizen of London. It is a full 
account of the constitution of English municipal life, 
and of the municipal work done by the great Scotch 
and English towns—Glasgow, Manchester, Birming- 
ham in particular—and in process of being done 
by the London County Council. One is really 
astonished—one ought, of course, to know all about 
the provincial towns, but it may be safely said that 
very few people in London do—to see how large is 
the sum of their activities, and how great the work 
they have accomplished. The elaborate arrange- 
ments for the sanitation of Glasgow in particular, 
the successful treatment of the problems of gas, 
water, and tramways, the clearances of the slums, 
may well be studied in the clear and comprehensive 
narrative here set before us. Not less instructive is Mr. 
Shaw’s history of the emergence of London municipal 
government out of chaos, and his detailed account of 
its present working. Like Mr. Goodknow’s book— 
though in a greater degree—it leaves us with the 
comfortable sense that, after all, our fellow-country- 
men are well on the way to solve what he justly 
calls the great problem of the day—how to render 
tolerable that urban life which is necessarily the lot 
of the majority of the population. As to London, 
Mr. Shaw evidently sympathises with the Pro- 
gressives; but he thinks that its history is in- 
structive to Americans chiefly as a_ series of 
warnings. We might have secured more parks, 
wider streets, a public water-supply, better trans- 
portation facilities, and healthy buildings, at a very 
much less expense had the attempt been made thirty 
or forty years ago. And we ought to have kept 
down the ground-rent system. But on the whole we 
close the volume with a certain feeling of pride that 
our cities should have so much to teach our cousins 
across the Atlantic. 


ANGLING IN NORWAY. 
ANGLING TRAVELS IN NORWAY By Fraser Sandeman. 


With Numerous Illustrations by the Author. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. SANDEMAN is an enthusiast in that form of sport 
which used to be regarded as “the contemplative 
man’s recreation.” By indefatigable practice and 
lengthened experience he has become deeply learned 
in all that pertains to the piscatorial art, and, as 
“all anglers love one another,” he is eager to im- 
part the knowledge he has acquired. In this 
handsome volume he gives the results of several 
angling trips to Norway, and those who intend be- 
taking themselves, with like purpose, to the fjords 
and fjelds, would do well to learn by his experience 
how to avoid the perplexities which may beset 
them. It is for anglers that the book is written; it 
deals almost entirely with matters piscatorial ; and 
if anyone who cares for none of these things should 
be led by the word (travels on the title-page to 
expect a record of “moving accident by flood and 
fell” he will be disappointed. While the work is 
entirely practical, its purpose includes much that is 
of interest to the naturalist; for Mr. Sandeman 


rightly insists on an intelligent enjoyment of the 
sport to which he is devoted, and at the same time 
protests against the common indiscriminate applica- 
tion of the name of “sportsman,” holding 


that 








gamblers and betting men should be described by a 
more appropriate term. Even the tendency towards 
comparison and competition in success he regards 
as “ detestable” in sport. 

The rivers and streams of Norway differ from one 
another,as regards angling purposes,in many respects, 
but chiefly in their size, in the direction of their 
course, and in the nature of the source whence their 
supplies are obtained. During the summer months 
some are fed from glaciers and some from mountain 
snow, while others are entirely dependent on rain- 
fall. Some rivers are “early” and some “ late,” the 
time at which the salmon run being influenced by 
the temperature of the water. Each separate reach 
and pool of a river has its own character and capa- 
bilities determined mainly by the nature of the bed, 
whether of solid rock, or of angular blocks, or of 
gravel; and where the formation of the bed is loose 
the character of that portion of the stream is subject 
to frequent change, both from natural and artificial 
causes. In most rivers the prospect of a good fishing 
season depends not merely on the prevailing weather 
during the summer and autumn, but also on the 
snow-fall of the previous winter. Snow which has 
fallen thick before Christmas, when it has become 
compacted and hardened by frost, and has been 
covered by snow falling later, forms a reservoir 
which, in ordinary circumstances, retains its store 
till summer is far advanced, and keeps the rivers 
well supplied. But though the winter conditions 
may be favourable, the summer weather is often 
perverse. Rain and sunshine alike, from the angler’s 
point of view, may be mistimed, and all calculations 
come to nothing. Should the meteorological con- 
ditions have concurred to the angler’s wish, other 
causes of vexation arise. Salmon are not allowed in 
Norway, any more than in the British Islands, to 
ascend and descend the rivers free from all molesta- 
tion other than the weapons of the angler. Along 
the coast, and at the mouths and in the margins of 
the fjords, fishing nets are cunningly arranged, and 
to these is attributed the comparative scarcity of 
salmon in recent years. “Thirty years ago there 
were only about three hundred nets along the coast, 
whereas now the number exceeds six thousand.” In 
stretches of water—half fjord, half river—which are 
useless for angling, salmon traps are set, and these 
provide another grievance to the British angler. 
There is a weekly close-time when neither nets nor 
traps are allowed to be employed, but during such 
intervals the offending implements, though rendered 
useless for capturing fish, are not removed from the 
water. The salmon being able to pursue their 
journey past or through the nets and traps without 
capture, naturally become accustomed to their 
presence, and more readily fall victims when the 
gear isin working order. Besides all this, occasional 
annoyance may arise from landslips, which discolour 
the water with marl or clay and render fishing im- 
possible, or from pine-logs, which are sent floating 
down the rivers to the fjords, or from ferry-boats, 
which are “generally stationed opposite the best 
catch of the pool.” It would appear that minor 
troubles may sometimes be caused by the men whom 
it is necessary to employ on the rivers and lakes. 
They, not being themselves anglers, and not having 
learned the art of rowing pleasure-boats, must be 
taught the craft they are required to exercise. To 
put them through the necessary course of training 
requires both tact and temper. It is not every 
sportsman who, like the author of these sketches, 
cares to instruct his attendant both by precept and 
example, or who, when the awkwardness of the 
boatman has brought about some mishap, philoso- 
phically takes the blame on himself since his instruc- 
tion has proved inadequate. There being so many 
perplexing complications to spoil the fishing or 
trouble the angler, it is not surprising that the 
number of rivers which in an average year afford 
good sport is comparatively small, and are mostly 
leased to British anglers, who, when so disposed, 
sublet them to their own acquaintances. The fishing 
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rights of rivers, lakes, and fjords belong to the 
riparian owners, who cannot sell but may let them. 
They usually are not anglers themselves, and, being 
eager to share in the gold which is lavished by 
English sportsmen, do not suffer their streams to 
remain unlet. Still it is possible, by means which 
are open to all, to obtain fishing rights in Norway, 
and on this subject, as on others, Mr. Sandeman not 
only offers suggestions but gives his own experience. 
In these pages there is much useful illustration of 
the habits of the Norway salmon and salmonide ; 
the proper method of capturing the various species 
in rivers and in lakes, by bait, fly, minnow, or prawn 
fishing, whether in angling from the bank or boat- 
angling and “harling”; the differences in shape 
and marking which distinguish trout from smolt, 
and the varieties of trout, sea-trout, and bull-trout 
from one another. The curiosities of the subject are 
not passed by, interesting remarks, confirmed by 
the author's observations, being offered to account 
for variations from normal types. 

The aim of the angler is to catch, but his enjoy- 
ment in Norway, as elsewhere, springs to a large 
extent from his surroundings. The bracing moun- 
tain air, the romantic scenery, the boating exercise 
on fjords and lakes, the long tramps over the hills, 
the manly independence which the Norsk peasantry 
unite with hospitable attention, even the coarse fare 
which at times is inevitable, all combine to give zest 
to the angler’s sport. If at times he meets with 
churlish natives, this, as we are told, is what may be 
expected when tourists by their “ idiotic raptures”’ 
have imbued the provincial Norsk with the idea that 
he has merely to stand by and receive toll, giving as 
little as possible in return. The views of river and 
mountain scenery which the author has provided 
form a pleasing feature in these angling sketches. 


TUDOR HISTORY. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE Tupors. Vol.I. “ King Henry VII.” 
By Wilhelm Busch. ‘Translated by Alice M. Todd. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


SINCE a body of Oxford tutors published a trans- 
lation of Ranke’s English History, just twenty 
years ago, no more important step has been taken 
to give English readers access to recent German 
work on English History than in the book now 
before us. It is always a risky thing to translate 
German works of erudition.j| Specialists who are 
worth their salt can read them in the original. The 
general public will not read them in any language. 
All the more credit therefore is due to the enter- 
prise of the publisher who has issued a translation 
of Dr. Busch’s “Henry VII.” in so very handsome and 
attractive a form. The translation has been executed 
by Miss Alice M. Todd, under the supervision of one 
of the most experienced of the teachers of modern 
history at Oxford, the Rev. Arthur Johnson. It is 
decidedly weil done. We have tested it by comparing 
it with Dr. Busch’s text in many places, and we have 
invariably found it reproduces the original with 
almost extraordinary fidelity. There are, of course, 
occasional slips, some few of which we may notice. 
Perhaps a more idiomatic and pregnant translation 
than “ Dominikus Fair” might have been given on 
page 76, and if the “ Dantzic Artushof” could not be 
put into English, the phrase might at least have been 
explained. On page 101 the translator omits the 
words “ wie das auch unter Richard III. geschehen 
war,” but perhaps she has a reason for this. We do 
not think “ materials” an adequate translation for 
“ Vorarbeit.” When such trifles as these are all 
that we can complain of in respect to accuracy, the 
result speaks for itself; and those who know how 
low is the general standard of translating modern 
foreign books into English will most fully appreciate 
Miss Todd’s accuracy and care. But accuracy is not 
the only merit of this translation. We were much 
struck with the happy way in which Miss Todd 
breaks up the long, clumsy German sentences and 





turns them into pithy, idiomatic English. If the 
result is not always very readable, Miss Todd may 
congratulate herself that her version is much more 
readable than Dr. Busch’s original work. Her 
translation reads as much like English as is possible 
for a book based upon a German work of erudition. 
Moreover, the whole work is translated: notes, ap- 
pendices, discussions of sources—all the technical 
parts as well as the narrative. 

The present volume is not a mere translation. 
Mr. James Gairdner, the greatest English authority 
on this period, introduces Dr. Busch’s work to Eng- 
lish readers by a graceful and modest introduction 
in which he speaks with perhaps excessive diffidence 
of his own very valuable contributions to the study 
of this period. He has also appended a series of 
useful remarks on special points connected with 
this subject, in which, among other things, he sets 
Dr. Busch right with regard to the later history and 
place of burial of Perkin Warbeck's wife, the Lady 
Catherine Gordon. Additions like this give the 
work some original value. It will be quite as useful 
for scholars as the original. We wish, however, that 
Dr. Gairdner or the translator had corrected a little 
vagueness on page 9, where Elizabeth Gray is 
described as daughter of Earl Rivers at the time of 
her marriage in 1464, whereas Rivers became an 
earl only in 1466. Moreover, on the same page, 
another Earl Rivers is spoken of, without any 
indication that he is not the same Earl Rivers as the 
one already alluded to. 

The general value of what we hope will ultimately 
be the best general text-book of Tudor history is too 
well known to scholars to make it worth while for 
us to dwell upon it here. Perhaps it seems a little 
out of scale for Dr. Busch to devote one-sixth of a 
work that will go on to the death of Elizabeth to 
the short reign of Henry VII. Probably the 
six volume scheme is a counsel of perfection, 
which Professor Busch will ultimately find that 
he will not be able to follow. However this may 
be, he has given us quite the most elaborate and 
complete working-up of Henry VII.’s reign that 
exists. There is no other book which can be com- 
pared to this for the light it throws on the foreign 
policy of Henry VII. This fact Mr. Gairdner himself 
points out with the utmost generosity. Even the 
account of the domestic history, though presenting 
fewer novelties of statement, and marred by the 
occasional inability to understand the English 
standpoint which is inevitable in any work by 
a foreigner, leaves in fulness and in judiciousness 
little to be desired. The critical investigation of 
the authorities is excellent, and may well inspire 
some English students of the period to follow 
in the steps of Dr. Busch. It is an aspect of 
historical work in which Englishmen are lamentably 
deficient. A striking example of this is the fact 
that no one before Dr. Busch has attempted a 
critical investigation of the sources of so famous a 
book as Bacon’s “Henry VII.” It is satisfactory to 
note that, in Dr. Busch's opinion, we have all the 
authorities which Bacon used. We may hope, 
therefore, that serious historians will no longer 
quote this book as an original source, though it will 
always be read for its higher qualities of wisdom, 
style and judgment. We owe Dr. Busch our thanks 
for restoring the old opinion of the position of 
Henry VII.’s reign in English history. Our modern 
text-book writers have tended to look upon it as the 
end of the Middle Ages. Dr. Busch shows conclu- 
sively that in its more important aspects it is the 
anticipation of the Tudor period, and that its study 
is of fundamental importance for the understanding 
of English history during the sixteenth century. 
It is to be hoped that in future historians will draw 
their deep dividing line in the history of this 
century at the accession of Henry VII. rather than 
at his death—that is, if there are any deep dividing 
lines at all. 

For all its merits, we fear that Dr. Busch’s work 
will appeal mostly to the limited class of serious 
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students. His narrative lacks fire, and no clear 
thread of continuity binds together his elaborate 
details. He plunges so abruptly into his subject 
that it is not easy to follow his first chapters. 
Nevertheless, the patient and the zealous will 
find much to reward the effort required to master 
the book. It is a good augury for the future of 
English historical scholarship that a book of this 
type has been so ably and carefully brought before 
the English reading public. 


THE 


LATIN PoeETRY. 


LATIN POETS AS LITERATURE. 


By R. Y. Tyrrell. 
& Co. 


London: Macmillan 


A PRIORI one would not be slow to assent to the 
proposition that to expect original views on Latin 
poetry is like hoping to gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles. Yet Professor Tyrrell’s lectures on 
this subject, delivered in 1893 in the John Hopkins 
University, are eminently characterised by suggestive 
originality. It is only from a man of Professor 
Tyrrell’s accurate scholarship, yet far - reaching 
resthetic interest, that such a result could flow. 
A critical knowledge of his originals and pains- 
taking study of the work of his predecessors in 
the same field, combined with a thorough grasp 
and appreciation of modern poetry, are his very 
adequate equipment for such a task as this survey. 
The pian is in the first lecture to take a general 
view of Latin poetry as a whole, in the second to 
deal with the earlier utterances of the Latin muse 
by the lips of Ennius and his successors down to 
Afranius, and then to examine individual poets 
as representatives of the great epochs until the close 
is reached with Statius and Martial. How is this 
programme carried out? Those who know their 
Cruttwell will appreciate the Professor's regard for 
the organic growth of Roman literature. Yet it is 
the discursive method of the bouk which makes it so 
stimulating; the criticisms en passant are not mere 
obiter dicta, but are felt to be the result of brilliant 
observation backed by a thorough knowledge of all 
that has been thought on the subject. Himself 
lucid and forcible in style, and without a suspicion 
of affectation, Mr. Tyrrell has consulted to most 
purpose elegant French writers like Messrs. Patin, 
Martha, Nisard, and last, but certainly not least, the 
most perspicuous author of “ La fin du Paganisme,” 
M. Gaston Boissier. We also notice with pleasure 
that the sterling worth of the late Professor Henry 
Nettleship’s work is fully appreciated: the chapter 
on Virgil especially bears many traces of the fine 
literary perception of the Oxford scholar. But 
though due respect is paid to the opinions of others, 
original views are expressed on many points. Catullus 
and Cicero as poets are now placed on higher 
pedestals than before, and—where we should least 
look for new light—Virgil is made to reveal more 
of his own excellence. The reader is compelled to 
admit that, as compared to Homer, he is civilised, 
that the style of Aineas is vastly grander than 
anything in the Iliad or Odyssey, and that the 
distinction in tone of the Aineid is the finest 
literary product of the ancient world. There are 
many new renderings of single lines, the most con- 
vincing of which is that of “ Sunt lacrime rerum,” 
etc.: “Even things inanimate can weep for us, and 
the works of man’s hands have their own pathetic 
power.” Our estimate of Horace’s work from the 
point of view of his relation to his predecessors is 
considerably—and, we think, incontrovertibly 
modified by this book. Horace is an adapter and, as 
it were, softening editor of the vigorous but erude 
and archaic work of Lucilius, standing to him in the 
same relation as Percy to the early minstrels. We 
are inclined to agree with the strictures on the fifth 
book of the Aneid and the tortuous obscurity of 
Persius, who delights in tying Gordian knots of 
epithets for his readers to untie. When, however, 








anxious to compensate for hard words, 


Professor 


Tyrrell quotes from Persius (ii. 71 sq.), “ Let me have 
these [i.e. purity, etc.] to take to the temples, and a 
handful of meal will justify me in the eyes of 
heaven,” and adds, “ Such doctrine as this is startling 
in its originality in a pagan philosopher,’ we think 
he exaggerates and wilfully shuts his eyes to 
Horace’s (Odes III. 23) almost exactly similar words: 
“If guiltless be the hand that touches the altar— 
none the more persuasive for a costly victim—it 
appeases the offended gods with duteous meal and 
crackling salt.” 

But whatever we may think of this estimate of 
the work of many men, it is the attractive style and 
presentation of the matter that makes for us the 
chief charm of the book. It is obvious that Professor 
Tyrrell has lived among the Roman poets as in his 
native atmosphere; but, besides, he has a genial 
breadth of view and a style which is smooth, 
pleasant, and forcible, and a peculiar facility of 
summing up literary judgments in telling phrases 
which do not allow themselves easily to be forgotten. 
It is a charming book, and one to give infinite 
pleasure to many who love to live over again in the 
comfort of arm-chairs, and with the help of the 
illuminating experience of life, the classic hours of 
public school or university. Forsan et hec. 


FICTION. 


THE GoLpEN AGE. By Kenneth Grahame. 
Lane. 

KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book. 
Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
Blackwood & Sons. 

A Bustness IN GREAT WATERS. 
London: Methuen & Co. 


Ir would be difficult to say too much in praise of a 
book so fascinating as “ The Golden Age.” Within 
the pages of this slender volume we have found a 
veritable mine of gold; and, since the treasure is 
one whose resources are inexhaustible, we gladly 
proclaim its existence. Childhood is the “golden 
age” to which Mr. Kenneth Grahame wishes to re- 
introduce his readers, and he does so with a tender- 
ness, a sympathy, and a keenness of insight which 
render his task an obvious labour of love. It is 
rarely, indeed, that any grown person is gifted with 
so singularly vivid a comprehension of children’s 
thoughts and feelings as the author of this charming 
little book. By sheer force of sympathy he carries 
his readers back to their own childish days, and 
helps them thus to rekindle forgotten enthusiasms, 
and revive long-lost dreams. ‘The Golden Age” is 
written in autobiographical form, and one feels that 
the quaint experiences recorded in its pages are 
thoroughly genuine. Slight as these sketches are, 
each line glows with the fire of life. Reading the 
simple adventures of the little creatures depicted 
here, one feels that each portrait is drawn with 
astonishing fidelity, that just so these children 
laughed, and cried, and quarrelled, and made friends 
again. The book brims over with delightful humour 
—humour of that high kind which brings, in the 
same moment, a smile to the lips and a tear to the 
eye. Where all is so good it is hard to select; but 
we may name “A Falling Out” as a specially happy 
example of the author's art. Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
is master of an admirable style, and this, combined 
with his other gifts of bright humour and delicate 
imagination, make “ The Golden Age” a book to be 
unreservedly commended to everyone who loves 
children and appreciates literature. 

“ Kathleen Clare” is a very pretty and extremely 
touching effort at the historical novel. It deals 
exclusively with life in Dublin Castle in the days of 
the great Strafford, of whom we are presented with 
a portrait that is fairly vivid as well as true to 
historical tradition. Kathleen Clare herself is a 
distant kinswoman of his, who has been brought 
up, as a true Irishwoman, to hate the great Lord 
Deputy, and who goes to Dublin Castle very much 


London: John 
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By Julian Corbett. 
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as a captive goes to prison. How, bit by bit, her 
prejudices against Lord Wentworth are removed 
until, in the end, she comes to recognise him as the 
noblest man she has ever known, is told very prettily 
by the author, who has evidently made the subject 
her own. Amid the gloomy pageant of historical 
figures a pretty little love-story is played out, whilst 
the glimpses of Strafford’s wife and children add to 
the attractiveness of the volume. It is a very satis- 
factory piece of work, even though the power dis- 
played in it is limited. Not the least satisfactory 
part of the book consists of the love-lyrics with 
which it is interspersed, and which are supposed to 
have been written by young Gerald Desmond as a 
tribute to the charms of the beautiful Kathleen 
Clare. Upon the whole, we can heartily recommend 
this work to our readers. 

Many admirable qualities combine to raise “ A 
Business in Great Waters” far above the ordinary 
level. In this stirring story Mr. Julian Corbett has 
done excellent work, welcome alike for its distinctly 
literary flavour and for the wholesome tone which 
pervades it. There is nothing morbid or unmanly 
in his simple philosophy, which views life with the 
cheerful sanity of a calm judgment and a healthy 
mind. The story smacks of the sea, and the writer 
himself seems to possess something of that buoyant 
temper which marks the seafaring man. “A Business 
in Great Waters” deals with a very troubled period 
of history, for the opening scene is laid in the young 
days of the French Republic, when the Chouan 
Insurrection was running its short and ill-starred 
career. Highly dramatic is the earlier portion of 
the volume, in which the brutal deeds of the ex- 
pirate Farachol, whose ferocity now finds vent 
under the flag of the Republic, are narrated most 
picturesquely. In the little Breton port of Fange- 
port most of the principal personages who figure in 
the tale are gathered together, and, in various 
capacities, appear at the scene in which the 
chateau of the count is burned and _ pillaged, 
whilst the count is barbarously murdered, his two 
children being compelled to flee for their lives, 
and his beautiful wife forced into a still more 
horrible fate. Under the plea of loyalty to the 
Republic, the savage Farachol has instigated all 
this butchery and outrage, though its ostensible 
reason—that of the count’s complicity in the 
Royalist rebellion—is actually groundless. The 
tragedy of the story centres in the unavailing 
sacrifice of the unhappy countess, who, desperately 
striving to save her children’s lives, gives herself to 
the monster who has murdered her husband, and 
then, too late, finds that her self-imposed martyrdom 
was needless, her son and daughter having escaped 
to England in safety. By far the best portion of 
the volume is that dealing with the sea-fights which 
rage around Aymon and Lucile in their flight across 
the Channel, which the author describes with won- 
derful vividness and dash. The hero of the story is 
a certain Lieutenant Curtis, whose chivalrous devo- 
tion for the beautiful Lucile ends in the fitting 
manner, when her haughty spirit has been tamed 
by signal proofs of his valour and his love. The 
reader, indeed, finds Lucile, for all her beauty and 
high courage, scarcely so lovable as the unhappy 
countess, whose maternal sacrifice the girl rewards 
with such unrelenting hardness; but the author 
contrives very cleverly to show Lucile’s real woman- 
liness beneath all her armour of pride, and the story 
ends very prettily with the reconciliation of mother 
and daughter. Mr. Corbett writes with immense 
spirit, and the book is a thoroughly enjoyable one in 
all respects. The salt of the ocean is in it, and the 
right heroic ring resounds through its gallant ad- 
ventures, in which pirates, smugglers, sailors, and 
refugees are mingled in picturesque confusion, with 
the din of battle and the soft strains of love har- 
moniously clashing an accompaniment. We trust 
that Mr. Corbett will soon give us another taste of 
his qualities in a novel as exciting, as dramatic, and 
as robustly human as “ A Business in Great Waters.” 





MODERN PAINTERS. 


Tus History or Mopern Parntinc. In 3 vols. Vol. I. By Richard 
Muther, Professor of Art History at the University of Breslav, 
late Keeper of the Prints at the Munich Pinakothek. London: 
Henry & Co. 

ALTHOUGH the formidable-looking bibliography which Professor 

Muther has appended to this first volume of his history includes 

several hundred distinct works, there is not one of them which 

can be said to survey the whole field of modern painting with any 

— to his thoroughness and completeness. He has gone 

about his work with all the German’s systematic diligence, and, 

be it added at once, has brought to it much more than the 

German’s usual share of vivacity and wit. Here, for instance, 

is a characteristic passage from a chapter in which he is 

comparing the position of art in England, France and Germany 
at the beginning of the century :—‘ France, who in her out- 
ward relations has generally had a feverish longing for change, 
has generally been in literary and artistic respects exceedingly 
conservative, has upheld authority and supported an academy, 
and prized limitations and proportion above everything. 

They had upset the monarchy, murdered the hated aristocrats, 

built up the republic, and done away with Christianity before they 

ever thought of touchiog the three unities of the drama. Voltaire, 
who had a reverence for nothing in heaven or earth, respected 

the received treatment of the alexandrine verse.” It is im- 

possible within the space at our disposal to give any adequate 

idea of the scope and character of Professor Muther’s work. 

Suffice it to say that this first volume is divided into two books: 

the first, entitled “The Legacy of the Eighteenth Century,” 

treating of the commencement of modern art in England with 

Hogarth, Reynolds and Gainsborough, and of the classical re- 

action in France and Germany; the second dealing with the 

different schools and groups of painters during the first half of 
the century—with the Nazarenes, their heads full of poetry, 
as one of their most notable members plaintively confessed, 
to which they could not give expression; with the art of 

Munich under King Ludwig I., who spent £3,000,000, it seems, in 

his efforts to make that town the chief art centre of Germany ; 

with the Diisseldorfians; with the forerunners of Romanticism 
in France; with the generation of 1830, ete. ete. Professor 

Muther has a pleasant faculty of rapid and telling characterisa- 

tion, hitting off the salient features of the various artists and 

schools of art in a few deft strokes. Especially interesting 
is the parallel he draws between the work of Greuze and 

Hogarth; the very juxtaposition of these names has some- 

thing incongruous in it to those who have forgotten Greuze, 

the satirist, the preacher, the painter with a purpose, re- 
membering only the portrayer of the charming girl-faces 
which gaze at us from the walls of so many galleries. 

The volume is usefully illustrated, but many of the repro- 

ductions are faulty and very few really good ; it would have 

been well in all cases to have mentioned the source from which 
they have been taken and the place where the originals are 
exhibited. The translation on the whole is extremely good. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE aim which M. Charles Gounod set himself in his exposition 
of Mozart’s Don Giovanni was to help young musicians, and, 
indeed, all who were called to interpret through the medium of 
the lyrical drama this great example of dramatic music. At 
the outset of a book which is strictly critical M. Gounod states 
that he has “loved unswervingly and admired unreservedly this 
imperishable masterpiece,” and that his aim is to record the 
impressions and emotions which have been called forth in the 
mind of another musician by the genius of a great composer :— 
“The score of Don Giovanni has exercised the influence of a 
revelation upon the whole of my life; it has been and remains 
for me a kind of incarnation of dramatic and musical infallibility. 
I regard it as a work without blemish, of uninterrupted per- 
fection ; and this commentary is but the humble testimony of my 
veneration and gratitude for the genius to whom I owe the 
purest and most permanent joys of my life as a musician. There 
are in history certain men who seem destined to mark in their 
own sphere a pinnacle beyond which it is impossible to advance. 





* Mozanr’s **Don Grovannt.”’ A Commentary. By Charles Gounod. 
Translated by Windeyer Clark and J, T. Hutchinson. London: 
Robert Cocks & Co, 


Tue Conpuct or Pusitic Meretines. By J. Hunt Cooke. London: 
Alexander & Shepheard. 


Tue BIBLE AND THE Monuments. The Primitive Hebrew Records in 
the Light of Modern Research. By W. St. Chad Boscawen, F.R.H.S., 
etc. Lllustrated. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

SappHo. Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, and a Literal Translation. 
By Henry Thornton Wharton, M.A. Three Illustrations, London: 
John Lane, Chicago: McClurg & Co. 

Tue TuTorrat Frencu Syntax. By Ernest Weekley, M.A., and A. J. 
Wyatt, M.A. (The University Tutorial Series.) London : W. B, Clive. 

Tue Practice or Massacre, By A. Symons Eccles, M,R.C,.S, London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
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Such was Phidias in the art of sculpture, and Moliére in that of 
comedy. Mozart is one of these men; Don Giovanni is such 
a pinnacle.” In Gounod’s judgment Mozart’s music, in spite of 
its majestic simplicity, is seldom performed on the modern stage 
without grave errors of taste. He emphasises the obvious truth 
that when a great musician like Mozart has written a work, it is 
an unpardonable liberty on the part of those who are called to 
interpret it to exaggerate according to their own ideas of fitness 
the rate of movement or the light and shade of the text. “ What 
remains of a musical thought if executants distort accents, 
nuances, and the respective values of notes? Absolutely nothing. 
Many singers do not give the least thought to these matters, 
Preoecupied as they too often are with the idea of gaining 
admiration for their voices, they sacrifice without scruple the 
demands of expression to the success of the virtuoso, and the 
triumph of truth to the gratification of vanity.” The closing 
pages of the book give a list of some of the licences and abuses 
which irritated M. Gounod in listening to performances of 
Mozart’s music, and all of them are of a kind which alter the 
nature of the sense or compromise the expression. 

The right of free assembly is always prized where freedom 
really exists, and Englishmen, therefore, of all people, ought to 
know what are the legitimate principles which need to be 
observed in the dignified ‘“* Conduct of Public Meetings.” Mr. 
Hunt Cooke has just compiled a manual on the subject, in which 
the rules of orderly debate are concisely stated, and illustrated 
by incidents which have actually occurred. The appointment 
of a chairman and his duties and authority are explained. 
Resolutions and amendments are discussed. The “ previous 
question ” and ticklish points of order are passed in review ; and 
some droll anecdotes gathered to show forth the vagaries of 
meetings great and small lift the little volume above the level 
of a mere code of cut-and-dry rules, and render it diverting 
reading. It seems that at a recent Trades Congress one of 
the delegates jumped up in the course of a riotous debate and 
exclaimed, amidst surprised laughter, “ 1 move, Mr. President, 
that you throw your bell at the next man who rises to a point 
of order.” Angry expostulations subsided before this sudden 
appeal to the humour of the situation. 

Mr. St. Chad Boscawen, a well-known archwologist, has 
published through Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode a valuable 
work on the early Hebrew records, regarded in the light of 
modern research, entitled ‘The Bible and the Monuments.” 
The East has always been the land of surprises, and in recent 
years explorers and scholars have brought to light treasures 
which remained either buried in darkness or were passed over 
with careless oblivion in previous centuries. Modern discoveries 
in Egypt, Assyria, ed Babylonia have restored to us the 
chiselled monuments of great civilisations which preceded or 
existed side by side with the Hebrew nation. The annals of the 
Jewish people as recorded in the Old Testament have been found 
to be a part of the wider history of the ancient civilisations of 
the East. Mr. Boscawen in these pages places before Biblical 
students Babylonian and Assyrian versions of those traditions 
which are found in the early chapters of Genesis, and he shows 
that the recovery of such records has given to the historical 
and prophetical books of the Old Testament a new and un- 
expected significance, and has made them respond to the rough 
test of historical accuracy. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the discovery, to cite but one example, of the Tel-el-Amarna 
Tablets has powerfully altered the outlook in Biblical criticism ; 
and in other directions fresh discoveries are being made which 
are giving scholarship a firmer grasp of the central truths of 
the Seriptures. These pages discuss problems connected with the 
Cuneiform, Pheenician culture, legends of the Creation and of 
the Deluge, primitive ideas concerning a future state, and kindred 
points. The work is illustrated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs of inscribed tablets and allegorical figures, which throw 
into relief religious ideas which were common during the child- 
hood of the race. 

It is just ten years ago since Mr. Wharton published his 
scholarly monograph on the greatest woman poet of antiquity— 
and perbaps of the world, whether ancient or modern—“ Sappho,” 
who lived when Solon was establishing his great reputation as a 
legislator at Athens, and when Christianity and Buddhism were 
alike unborn. We are not surprised to find that so attractive 
a book—which contains memoir, text, selected renderings, and 
literal translation—has passed into a third edition. Years ago 
Mr. Swinburne declared that to translate the odes of Sappho was 
the “one impossible task,” and, in spite of Mr. Wharton and 
other enthusiasts, only students of Greek are in a position to do 
justice to the genius of this extraordinary woman, whose renown 
has survived the oblivion of five-and-twenty centuries. All that 
it is possible to do for English readers has been accomplished 
in this charming volume, and its interest is enhanced by a re- 
production of Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture of the poetess and 
other illustrations. The dainty book deserves a welcome, and 
we venture to forecast that it will win it. 

There has just been added to the University Tutorial Series 
a capital and thoroughly practical manual on “ French Syntax.” 
The niceties, not to say the perplexities, of French grammar are 
only too familiar to all students of that language, and this book 
seeks—and we think with uncommon success—to clear the way 





of the beginner. The authors have consulted the standard 
works on the subject, and especially the well-known modern 
treatises of Chassang, Brachet, Robert, Ayer, and Eugine 
Fasnacht. The book grapples with the real and not the imagin- 
ary difficulties of the language, and those who are seeking to 
acquire a rapid mastery of the language of our lively neighbours 
will certainly find this modest volume worthy of their scrutiny. 

The physiological effects and therapeutic uses of the modern 
panacea of “ massage” are admirably explained by Dr. Symons 
Eccles in a treatise which appeals primarily to professional 
experts. The book is described by its author as a record of 
yersonal observation and experience, and it is written with 
csnowledge, skill, and prudence. Dr. Symons Eccles is by no 
means inclined to regard this fashionable method of treatment 
as applicable to all the ills which flesh is heir to, bat he shows 
very clearly the directions in which it is likely to alleviate, and 
in some cases to remove, grave disorders, especially of the 
nervous system. The fact that the treatise is dedicated to Dr. 
Lauder Brunton speaks for itself, and will, of course, carry 
weight with those to whom the author—practical masseur 
though he is—is personally unknown. 
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